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HE Freehold Land Societies will 
effect avery extraordinary change 
in the ownership of the country ; 
and ought, moreover, to con- 

{ mies tribute largely towards the social 

elevation of the masses. Already their opera- 

tions are of great extent, and we shall probably 
astonish many of our readers, by even an in- 
complete account of the proceedings of some 
of them,—when we say, for example, that the 

National Freehold Land Society, the first 

established, has already purchased, to distribute 

in small lots, more than 3,000 acres of the 

soil, and receives over the counter about 8,000/. 

week from subscribing members: on some 
oceasions, 2,0002. ina day! At a conference of 
friends of the Freehold Land movement in 

December last, the council reported that, esti- 

mating as correctly as they were able from 

returns received, they found there were 130 

societies, 85,000 members, 120,000 shares, 

310 estates purchased, 19,500 allotments made, 

and that the sum actually received was 790,000/. 

sterling. Estimating the shares at the average 

of 30/7. per share, the total sum then sub- 

scribed for was no less than 3,600,000/. 
Startling as these facts are, the objects of 

these societies, and their modus operandi, are 

not known by the general public. For some 
years the number of freeholds in the country 
had been decreasing,—by gradual annexation on 
the part of large owners: the expense of con- 
veying small freeholds prevented small capitalists 
from so investing their savings. It was Mr. 

John Taylor, of Birmingham, we believe, who 

first carried out the idea of purchasing land by 

means of an association, distributing the ex- 
penses of conveyancing, &c. over the whole, and 
then making allotments to the members. In 

1849, Mr. Cobden and co-adjutors adopted it, 

with the view primarily of extending the fran- 

chise, and the “‘National Freehold Land Society” 
was founded. 

The especial objects of this society are—“ to 
facilitate the acquisition of freehold land, and 
the erection of houses thereon,—to enable such of 
its members as are eligible, to obtain the county 
franchise,—and to afford to all of them a secure 
and profitable investment for money.” Freehold 
estates are purchased ; these estates are divided 
into lots; and the lots are offered to the mem- 
bers in the order in which they become entitled 
to receive their share ; but no member is in any 
case compelled to purchase any lot. Those who 
decline choosing out of one estate, retain the 
right to choose out of others; and, from the 
number and variety of the purchases, members 
are enabled in a great measure to select their 
lots in the situation most convenient to them- 
selves. Every share, or sum of 30/. produced 
by the united subscriptions of the holders of 
uncompleted shares, is appropriated to one of 
them by lot; for which purpose a drawing of 
shares takes place daily, and every holder of a 
drawn share is entitled to receive the amount 
of it.in the order in which it was drawn. 

The drawing for rights is not an unlimited 
drawing from the whole number of shares: 
because, if it were, the shares recently taken 
would have an undue advantage over those of 
earlier date, and some shares might not ever be 
drawn. To avoid these evils, the shares are, 
for the purpose of drawing, arranged in thou- 
sands, and the rate of drawing from each 

is 80 adj as that all the shares 

Will certainly be drawn within the time in 
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which they would be completed by the accumu- 
ns of subscriptions and dividends. 


Up to this time, 113 estates have been pur- 
chased at a cost‘of more than 455,000/. and lots 
amounting to 220,000/. have been taken by the 
members. 

Their place of business has grown to be 
a very important establishment, and Mr. 
Whittingham, as secretary, and Mr. James 
Wylson, as surveyor, preside in their several 
departments over a large staff of assistants. 
The total amount of cash received up to the 
23rd of last September was 580,193/. 

It is necessary we should point out that these 
societies have not power themselves to purchase 
land.. The purchases are made by a certain 
number of individuals on their own personal 
responsibility. The liability is not a light one, 
considering that the members are not bound to 
take the lots. We must say, too, that in the 
first instance all the plots of ground were 
brought to the value of 30/. or multiples of 
that sum ; now, however, the plots are.of various 
prices, and no practical difficulty is found to 
arise from the change. 

The Conservative Land Society was founded 
in September, 1852, “as a defensive measure ” 
(politically), and has made very considerable pro- 
gress. The committee reported at the fourth 
quarterly general meeting of the members, on 
the 7th of September, 1853, that the total 
number of shares issued during the twelve 
months was upwards of 6,000, representing a 
subscribed capital of 300,0007. on which up- 
wards of 52,000/. had been paid. The number 
of shares now taken is 7,000, and the receipts 
are over 60,000/, 

The estates which had been allotted then 
were,— 

1. The Rectory Estate, Ealing, Middlesex. 

2. The Cedars, Putney, East Surrey. 

8. The College of Civil Engineers, Wands- 
worth-road, East Surrey. 

4. The Wood-green Estate, between the 
Colney Hatch and Hornsey Stations on the 
Great Northern Railway, Middlesex. 

5. The Kirkstall-road Estate, Leeds, on the 
Bradford-road, West Riding of Yorkshire. 

6. The Hertford and Ware Estate, Hertford- 
shire ; and 

7. Brockley - hill Park, Forest -hill, West 
Kent. 

They have purchased fifteen estates, compris- 
ing 350 acres: and the weekly receipts are now 
about 1,500/. 

The executive committee appear to have 
exercised care in the selection of estates, so as 
to secure good investments to members exercis- 
ing rights of choice, and the result, we are told, 
has been that hitherto nearly every right, as soon 
as allotted, has readily found a purchaser (or one 
who would purchase) at a premium of at least 
57. per share. Some rights on the Putney 
College Estate sold for very high premiums, 
“ranging from 40/. to 150/. and that for shares 
on which only .a very small subscription had 
been paid.” 

The committee of this society have just now 
purchased the estate known as St. Margaret’s, 
on the banks of the Thames, a short distance 
from Richmond-bridge ; comprising the mansion 
built for the Earl of Kilmorey, of which we gave 
a view some time since, and the park of 75 acres. 
The estate has a fine river frontage, and is 
within a short distance of three stations on the 
South-Western Railway. It is to be hoped that 
buildings of good character only will be erected. 
The country has been greatly disfigured in parts 
by the ugly trumpery tenements put up by the 
allottees in land societies. There must of course 
be houses erected for men of small means; but 
even these need not disfigure the landscape. A 
correspondent from Bradford, who signs him- 
self “A Labouring Man,” complaining of the 
evil which has been done in this way, says :— 
‘Never was a fairer opportunity afforded to 





working men to secure better homes, in the 





— of beautiful, cheerful, 
otments ; and yet that the o ity is 
thrown away, is the rule, and not Seaummlien 
Why should not the labouring man endeavour, 
in the intervals of relaxation from toil, to get 
away from the noise, and smoke, and dirt of a 
dingy town, and to breathe the purer a 

of the suburbs? Why should de be so anxious 
to convert the country into town everywhere? 
And why should he not, while he makes the 
arrangements within his dwellings conducive to 
the health, convenience, and comfort of its 
inmates, endeavour to add to the neatness and 
comeliness of its appearance without/ Way, if 
he can accomplish it, without trenching upon 
the means which prudence would suggest to the 
provident, why should not even Ais humble 
abode present to the eye in its form and outline 
a picture of architectural beauty?” And he 
urges justly, that under intelligent auspices, a 
society of working men might locate themselves 
upon allotments, and by one and all adhering to 
a judicious design for a number of erections,— 
detached, semi-detached, and in groups,—they 
might give an ornamental appearance to their 
little “settlement,” and afford to the public, at 
the same time,—what is much needed, in an 
when profit is the only actuating motive,—a 
permanent example of improved cottage archi- 
tecture. 

We do not intend our observations to apply 
particularly to the Conservative Society. .Mr. 
Gruneisen, the secretary, and Mr. Morgau, the 
surveyor, have evidently sought to obtain the 
erection of good houses. On the best plots of 
the Putney College Estate, houses are not to be 
erected of less value than 1,200/. each. We 
need only mention the name of Mr. 
Pownall to show that the directors are of the 
first respectability. 

The Finsbury and General Freehold Land 
Society was established in 1850, on the rotation 
or priority principal ; that is to say, shareholders 
became entitled to allotments of land according 
to the order in which they joined the society, 
This method not being found so popular as the 
ballotting system, the society amended its rules, 
and now adopt the ballot, priority, and paid-up 
classes. Nearly 2,000 shares have been enrolled, 
and four estates have been purchased. One at 
Finchley was allotted in the early part of last year. 
There were 74 allotments, averaging in size from 
124 to 202 feet in depth, and 25 to 30 feet in 
width, and varying in price from 18/. to 26/, 
Some of these allotments, it appears, have been 
sold since, and realized upwards of 100 percent. 
profit. Three other estates, situated respectively 
at Wood Green, Tottenham, Middlesex, and 
Mitcham, Surrey, have been purchased for the 
purposes of the-society. The estate at Wood 
Green, 60 acres, it is estimated, will make 480 
allotments, varying in size from 25 to 30 feet 
frontages, with a depth of about 160° feet, at 
prices averaging 30/. according to the position. 
Mr. March is the secretary. 

Amongst other similar associations of which the 
particulars are before us, is the Natioval Provi- 
dent Freehold Land Society ; wherein Mr. Martin 
Stutely is the surveyor and Messrs. Carvitt and 
Osgood are the solicitors. In this, as in others, the 
right to choose an allotment will acerue in two 
ways, viz. by the completion of the share or by the 
share being drawn in the ballot. Their pro- 
spectus explains that “A completed share is one 
on which the whole amount of the subscription 
has been paid. Any member may at any time 
complete his share, and each completed share 
will entitle its holder to choose a plot of land in 
the order of its completion. A drawn share is 
one upon which the whole of the subscription 
has not been paid, but which having been drawn 
in the ballot, the holder has become entitled to 
receive the amount of it as an advance from the 
society; and every sum of 50/. produced by the 





united subscriptions of the holders of uncom- 
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pleted and unadvanced shares will be thus 
appropriated.” 

Concerning the purchase of estates, they say, 
“The society, as a body, cannot purchase 
land, and responsible persons, at their entire 
risk, will have to become the purchasers, and 
therefore members must understand that the 
purchase, management, and allotment of the 
estates, with all the incidental outlays, are the 
independent matters of the persons upon whose 
responsibility the estates have been bought; 
and as the allotments will be offered to the 
members, subject to rejection by all of them, in 
“which case the land would be left on the hands 
of the purchasers, the shareholders cannot 
expect to be allowed to interfere in such ar- 
-Yangements.”’ 

As the risk thus falls on the members of the 
committee who buy the estates, and it is the 
same in other societies, it is to some extent a 
guarantee that the purchases will be wisely 
made, We need scarcely say how much 
depends on the respectability and efficiency 
of the directors of these societies. Several 
instances of jobbing have been brought 
-before us at different times; but with these 
we need not meddle, as the evil is indi- 
vidual and not a part of the system. Care on 
the part of the members in selecting lots is of 
- gourse desirable ; and those who have to exercise 
ait @hould consider, amongst other things, situa- 
- tion, aspect, prospect, and nearness to main 
roads. Harly choosers, who make their selection 
properly, can usually sell their lots, if they do 
not desire to retain them, at a good premium. 
A register of those who desire to sell is kept at 
the various offices. 

The Free Trade Freehold Land Society, although 
established but a few months, has a subscrip- 
tion representing a capital of more than 50,0007. 
and has purchased two estates,—one near the 
Anerley Station, a short distance from the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham; the other at 
Camberwell. Weare told that a premium of 50/. 
has been offered for some of the lots in the first- 
named estate. In this society each share is 40/, 
Mr. Sherwood Smith is the secretary, and 
Messrs. Devis, Vigers, and Belcher, are the sur- 
veyors. By the plan proposed for the allotment 
of land amongst members, each estate will be 
divided into three portions, viz.,—one, to be 
allotted to those members who have completed 
their shares, that is, paid up the full amount ; a 
second, to those members who have not paid up 
their shares in full, whose priority of choice will 
be decided by ballot amongst all the members 
whose subscriptions are not in arrear at the 
time of the ballot ; and a third, to members 
according to seniority of membership, provided 
their subscriptions are not in arrear. 

In the first instance, the founders adopted the 
title of “The Free Trade in Freehold Land 
Society,” which expressed their object, but this 
was afterwards reduced to the Free Trade Free- 
hold Land Society, at the risk of a misconcep- 
tion. We have reason to believe it a bond-fide 
undertaking. 

In conclusion, we need scarcely say that we 
view these Land Societies favourably,—due 
caution being displayed as to their administra- 
tors. Land purchased in gross, and then divided 
amongst, say, fifty persons, is manifestly to be 
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THE BUILDER. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


fae age A ing of the session was held 
on Monday evening, when Earl Dz Grey, the 
president, took the chair, and a large number of 
members and visitors were present. Numerous 
donations of books, prints, &c. were announced, 
especially a further portion of the work by Dr. 
Lepsius on Egyptian Antiquities, presented by 
the Predeiin Govenitiitnt through Chevalier 
Bunsen, ; : 

The gift by Earl de Grey of pig of his 
“Essay on the Characteristics of the late Duke 
of Welli gon apart from his Military Talents,” 
led to a few remarks from his lordship, who 
spoke of his work as unworthy of the notice of 
the members, except from their kind. feeling 
towards himself. As, however, there . was 
nothing warlike in the essay, it might be read 
by. any architect without mischief.. Though an 
old man, he was a young author, and when he 
first found himself in print, he perceived many 
imperfections in his production. These he had 
endeavoured to remedy in a second edition, and 
as the first had been so kindly received by the 
meeting, he should hope to be. allowed to offer 
them a copy of the second also. . 

Mr. Donaldson then read an account of a 
collection of original drawings in the Museum 
of the Hotel de Ville, at Lille, in-France,  pre- 
sented to that establishment by the Chevalier 
Wicar, director of the Academy at Naples, and 
which were briefly alluded to in our pages some 
time ago. These drawings are about 1,200 in 
number, and include specimens by Rafaelle, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Annibal Caracci, Carlo 
Dolci, Francia, Tintoretto, Giulio Romano, and 
many other of the great masters; and more 
especially a series of about 190 plans, elevations, 
sections, &c. of ancient and modern buildings, 
ascribed to Michelangelo. To this latter series 
Mr. Donaldson chiefly confined his attention, 
giving an interesting description of them, illus- 


trated by copies of the principal drawings. 
After careful consideration, he had arrived at 
the conclusion that these drawi were the 


work of Vasari, and not, as alleged, of Michel- 
angelo. 

Mr. Tite strongly urged such of the members 
as might have an opportunity, to visit Lille, and 
to examine this remarkable collection of archi- 
tectural drawings. He himself hoped, and was 
inclined to believe, that they were correctly 
ascribed to Michelangelo; but had been unable 
to devote so much attention to the question as 
Mr. Donaldson had done. It was most desirable 
that.they should be published in lithography, or 
by some other easy process ; and he trusted the 
council would endeavour to promote that result. 
——Mr. Donaldson stated, . that’ M. Benvignat, 
the keeper of the Museum at Lille, had informed 
him that the publication of the drawings was 
already contemplated. 

Mr. Bell, M.P. added his testimony to the 
value and interest of the collection; and a 
vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

Some large specimens of serpentine from the 
Lizard, Cornwall, of superior quality to that 
heretofore employed, were exhibited; and various 
opinions were expressed as to its applicability to 
interior architéctural decoration. ; 








NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL. 

At Tours there is a church whose exterior 
architecture is enriched throughout by Mosaic 
work composed of. coloured glass. Other 
instances are said to occur in various parts of 
France; and the iwterior of the Sainte Chapeile 


bought by the latter cheaper than they could | at Paris is a familiar instance. Whatis the date 
separately purchase the same quantity, each one| of the church at Tours above alluded to? and 
for himself, besides the saving of a vast amount are any of your readers acquainted with instances 


of additional legal expenses ; moreover, land | 


which was but pasture or garden ground at the 


time of the purchase, is greatly increased in 


value the moment a number of persons associate 
themselves in building upon it. Such societies 
tend to induce habits of providence, afford 


opportunities for the profitable investment of 


} 


of this mode of decoration being adopted for 
exterior architecture in England ? 


The eminent antiquary, M. Merimée, informed 


‘the writer that he had. observed a marked 


| 
' 


alteration in the mode of representing Satan in 
the carvings of the twelfth century: previously 
he had always been represented somewhat as a 
goat, but without a tail. This change took 


small savings, and increase the number of those place at the period of the crusades. Might not 


who have an\interest in the prosperity of the the crusaders have seen the Assyrian 
_, which there is an example in the Nineveh Gal- 


country and the maintenance of order. 


Satan (of 

















lery of the British Museum), and so’ imported 
into the north theOriental devil as an interesting 
variety of the spécies ? 8. 
Ho ony Y aot hi answer to cor. 
respondent “‘P.” Beart’s patent ‘0 
bricks are frequently used in rele ity 
and although exposed to a white heat, no injury 
results from the “ explosive nature” of the con- 
fined air. ; R. H. 








WINCHESTER CONGREGATIONAL 
' CHURCH. 

A Few days ago the new Cor tional 
— in : ewry-street, ‘Winchester, repre. 
sented in the accompanying engravings, was 
— It is Early English in style. The 
chapel, as will be seen: by the plan, is in the 
form of an elongated octagon. ree tiers of 
raised seats are -ranged entirely--round the 
chapel; and in face of them all round is an 
arcade of clustered columns and pointed arches, 
which carry a roof of peculiar construction, ter. 
minating in a lantern, 24 feet long and 19 
feet wide. The light is said to be well diffused, 
In the evening light is obtained by means of one 
central chandelier, containing eighty gas burners, 
The organ stands in the gallery, sppraie the 
entrance. The pipes are diapered wit. piling, 
on a vermilion and ultramarine ground. The 
decorations have been executed by Mr. Burton, 


of Reading. 
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The exterior is built of white brick, with Bath 
stone dressings. The centre projects sufficiently 
forward to be seen from the High-street: Three 
doorways, ornamented with the dog tooth, and 
with inscriptions over, recording. the date and 
name of the. building, conduct to the body of 
the chapel. A large triplet window is situated 
over the doorways, and the angle on either side 
of the projection is finished with a turret. Side 
porches, covered with stone roofs, lead to schools 
'm the rear, by means of passages under raised 
' seats in the chapel. 

In connection with the schools are a library, 
two class-rooms, and the usual requisite apat 
ments. There is also a minister’s vestry, adjoll- 
ing the chapel; and over the schools are con- 
structed residences for a schoolmaster. and 





evening services. 

The chapel and schools are heated by hot 
water. The ventilation is effected by means of 
a central shaft. The whole area covered is 126 
feet long by 56 feet wide; and the’ total cost, 
including the requisite fittings, is said to 
about 4,000/. . W. F. Poulton was the 
architect: the design was selected in compe- 
tition. 

REFERENCES :— 
A. Entrance Lobbies. J. Vestry 30 ft. by 15 ft. 


B. Chapel 68 ft. by 54 ft. | K. Class Rooms. 

C. Ministers’ Vestry. L. Bed Rooms. 

D. Library. M. Kitchens. 

E. Store Room. N. Closets. 

F. School 54 ft. by 53 ft. | O. Pantries. 

G. School Gallery. P. Sitting Rooms. 
H. Staircases. Q. School Lantern Light. 





I, RaisedSekts of Chapel. 


* The illustrations we have been enabled ta use appeared in sn 
interesting and well-conducted iislian “The Illustrated 
Magazine of Art,” published by Cassell, Ludgate-hill. We mus 
especiatly notice the number for October last, as containing % 
most complete series of illustrations of Napoleon’s tomb in the 
church of the Invalides, P: Our readers will find that number 
an excellent shiliing’s worth, 
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THE MOUSTACHE MOVEMENT. | 


Paracrapus which have recently circulated 
go to prove that, with whatever favour the} 
‘moustache movement” is regaided in fashion- 
able circles, it has, at all events, gained the 
respect of the working classes. When a com- 
munity of grave Scotchmen, under their official 
guise of railway gua and vers, 
recommend the adoption of the moustache and 
beard to their fellow-travellers in this wilderness, 
we are to presume that their experience will 
carry with it the weight it deserves, and that 
their ns will meet with the respect. to 


our cordial assent. We share in the 
origin of the movement; we have all along lent 
it our best assistance; and it is but just to say 
that. we think the beard and moustache a proper 
appendage, not only to stokers and railway 
guards, not only to steel-grinders and stone- 
masons, but, with few exceptions, to every 
artizan of whatever denomination. 

When the British Association met at York, 
Mr. Chadwick, of the Board of Health, brought 
this subject under discussion before the mem- 
bers in sanitary inquiries, and amongst 
them obtained the concurrence of Dr. W. P. 
Alison, who afterwards persuaded several hun- 
dred stonemasons of Edinburgh to retain the 
beard as a protection against the stone dust, 
which was a prevalent cause of consumption 


amongst them. 

It.sometimes happens in this country that the 
love of ee i me the respect for ancient 
usages, which distinguishes our countrymen, is 
destined to ame rude and irresistible shock. 
And yet to introduce a radical change in their 
modes of thinking is no easy matter. We will 
take an illustration of our meaning from the 
popular taste respecting dress; on which point 
‘we are, indeed, the victims of circumstances. 
We clothe our persons after fashions for which 
common sense can assign no reason, for which 
history can supply no precedent. We crimp 
our feet into unnatural dimensions by means of 
fashionable boots: we fasten down over these, 
by various means, an equally unnatural descrip- 
tion of fashionable trousers: we expose the most 
vital parts of our organism to the inclemency of 
the weather, with the single endof di i 
the existence of our fashionable linen: our coats 
are cut on the tails toimitate that of the swallow; 
and our heads are tortured the use of 
hermetically sealed vessels of calico and 
dyed silk. Sometimes, it is but too true, we feel 
Yet day af day and an onset 

et day after year we 
the same undeviating track, until at length out- 
raged nature caw bear it no , and then 
there comes@-reaction, an open rebellion, and a 
new fashiom. 

The cultivation of the moustache by our 
me — seems - rss a remarkable in- 
stance of ‘this.uprising of the dignity of nature. 
against the guiter of conventionalism. It is 
one of those symptoms of public opinion almost 
parend th of hostile criticism. The beard, 
indeed, hmm: the advantage of high medical 
TT je being in some way conducive to the. 
health of its wearer ; of high artistic authority 
as being amatural exponent of masculine beauty ; 
of immense-antiquity as having been the fashion 
of our ameestors; and, above all, it has the 
advantage of being a natural.gift to the mascu- 
line gender of every nati kindred, 
and tongue under heaven. Why some men are 
at so mudi pains to deprive themselves of such 
a feature ; ~ others: hold it im the light of a 
religious | ; why some regard it as a. 
nuisance ;, why others cherish it as a. blessing, 


we have no hesitation in ity, sage opinions 
a 


religious point-of view, that in the Mosaic code 
there are express injunetions: to cultivate this 


syutel of manhood; that reverent allusions to "7 
e 


beard of the high priest are scattered 
throughout the effusions of the noblest of 
Judah’s songsters; that it is interwoven with 
the idolatrous superstitions of Persia and Hindoo- 
stan; and that the deepest and most saered 
oath of a Mussulman is to swear by the beard 


which they are justly entitled. For ourselves} 


jerkins, were smitten under the fifth rib, even as 


tinuing the inquiry, that the nations of 
ic oak, from the days of Attila to the days of 
Leo X.,—from the empire of Charlemagne to the 
death of the great king Henry,—from the time 
when Julius Cesar ed on the shores of 
Britain to the time when the dynasty of| 
Stewart was drawing towards its close; it 
was still the universal fashion to leave the.chin 
and upper lip as they were intended by Nature. 


about a change. In France, 1 
ascended the throne, and his obsequious courtiers 


hastened to assimilate their nal a 
to that of their monarch. fa ipaln. the disso- 


was 80 or followed that people said the 
Spaniards since they had lost their beards had 
lost their souls. e Czar Peter made the 


his pon: 


to collect which, indeed, from 
re to its 


people, nearly shook his vast 


en A _ i re the fashion 
according to the dictum 6 ; for 
it has always been a int off disliotion: be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the Eastern: 


Church, that the former laid the beard under 
its anathema, while the latter encouraged it 
as a religious observance. It was during the 
eriod of the great revolution that the fashion 
alae to expire in England. The cavailiers, 
with their swaggering airs and their fierce 
moustaches, were succeeded by a race of men 
who wore lank hair and close, and the: 
ts who boasted of theit beards and green 


Ashel was smitten by Abner in the wilderness of 
Gibeon. And so the fashion has:continued down 
to our own time. All through the Hanoverian 
dynasty the English gentleman has cultivated 
his whiskers in every manner of fantastic size 
om form Paste beard. sTaight Atl have. 
n compulsorily kept. out of si t 
in our day the apn suddeab 
ery is heard from the ranks of the working- 
classes. They are the victims in.some cases of 
a terrible and insidious disease.. Their trade 
exposes them to danger and to premature death. 
A remedy is pointed out: need we say how 


extensively it is adopted ; and the people of this | fram 


co w their beards after the fashion of 
their athers. 
The artizans who recur to tle example of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Inigo Jones, and 
i ; the sailors who may choose to 
revert to the example of Drake, and Raleigh, 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, should vindicate: 
icie renpestabiliby Tay thes cleanliness as well as 
the trim of their beards. | - 


¢ or im 


probability, point to the republicanism and the 


among our workingcloeney 
But a combination of circumstances brought} enabies them to unde and. 
a beardless youth | labowrs of i 


lute Philip showed the same example; and it} 


beard the subject of a most inignui q 
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labourers of land. He may, indeed, go 
further, and ute. the movement.-to the in- 
fluence of the transcendental philosophy of 
Germany. But he will commit am egregious 
mistake should he attribute the “moustache 
movement” to any other cause tham'the spirit 
of intelligence and awakened zeal now abroad 


, the: spirit which 
the 
mer. in the eause of 


thei socal amelioration, 








A DROPPED NOTE 

TO SECTION 1 OF MR. HOSKING’S SUPPLEMENT 
[1853] TO HIS TREATISE ON ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE “ ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANWICA.” 


‘THe rer the capital of poy lipitle ns 
is, in ost every respect, highly eligible for 
the purpose to which it has been devoted, and 
considered in connection with the noble har- 
bour to which it fronts—east, west, and north — 
‘it is one of the finest: sites — sang hgrh 
great commercial emporium, but some of the 
greatest advantages of the site were thrown 
away, and others were g ‘deteriorated for 
want of a plan; for want, indeed, of all con- 


sideration on the part of the Home Government, 
and of all apg a the — of those who 

pened to - charge convict 
eee ended the town of Sydney, and thereby 
‘the colony of New South Wales. 


Labour in the: persons of highwaymen, burg- 
lars, pi kets, aud a sent pi 
from to: be dissi on the shores-of 
Botany Bay, but by a chance discovery at the 
moment it was taken into the nobler harbour of 
Port. Jackson, landed at the — 2 whieh 
took the name of Sydney Cove, there 
applied according to its destination,—it was 
frittered away in doing next to nothing. At 
the end of first twenty years there was 
neither a road nor’a bridge in the colony of New 
South Wales. A gaol had been built at Sydney, 
but the sick were in the temporary hospital 
which was taken out by the first party, m 


€. 
If the history of the foundation and growth 
of the United States of America had been read, 
and the effect of the ication of human 
labour on a virgin soil im that imstance con- 
sidered, the labour of the convict transported 
yy 

ight have ied upon.a plan, and no 
thrown. i into an unexplored wilder- 


Unfor- | and wasted. by years the 
i Tecoute SNe ated Gogh It 


not until undervalued. and ed. Lachlan 
‘Macquarie—the first fit man whom chance sent 
to be governor of the Australia prison—took 
the command, that the eonvict er was 


made to earn his owm bread, and. to take his 


sh ta place as the piouecer 


of the: emigrant 

What General Macquarie did, as 

governor, with convict labour, in connectin the 
already settled or townships with Sydney, 
with one another, and with the interior, by good 


roads, as exploration went on under his sagacious 


wn, rule, was the means of the rapid advance which 


has been made by the of New South 
‘Wales, and through it of all the other Austra- 
lian colonies to the time. mae 
Macquarie it is owing, moreover, that ey 
was redeemed in some degree from the chaotic 
‘state in which he found it on his-asrival there, 
and to him it owes what it of form ; 
although he did not perceive, or g he 
did not secure to the town the: of @ 
main line of street. 


retarn 

ought to lave been, wpex Se 
of convict labour to the curati 

the criminal, and to the benefit 
experience might haye led him to advise 80 








of the prophet. He would find, too, on con- 


sans culottes of France, and draw his analogy 






what to the following effect ; and if he had 9 


if 


i} 
; 
Se 


i 
i 
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between these and the Chartists and bearded. 
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advised, and his advice had been acted upon, 
the convict would have been punished with the 
best effect upon himself by being made indus- 
trious; aud: with the effect upon the State of 
furning his labours to profitable account in 
obtai oe wad — full-grown — 
nies capable lucing, and purchasing, from 
the hour of their establis oat ” 
1st. That, upon a determination being arrived 
at to settle a at any place, the locality be 
explored, accurately surveyed, and thoroughly 
investigated, by an expedition consisting of pro- 
perly-qualified persons to such effect. 
Qndly. That, wpon the results of such explora- 
tion, survey, aud investigation, a plan be pre- 
pared for the disposition of the locality for the 
ses of colonization. 
3rdly: That the site determined upon as that 
of the seat of the colonial government, or other- 
wise the leading-tewnship with reference to the 
contemplated ruling commerce of the colony, be 
laid out in the most fitting manner; and that all 
main works, such as quays, roadways for streets, 
bridges, supply of water, and relief. from waste, 
as sewers, all requisite public buildings, civil 
military, commercial, educational, and correc- 
tional, with houses and other as inns 
and hotels, warehouses, and sheps for the 
accommodation of colonist#om their arrival, be 
designed, drawn in detail. andi specified: with 
reference to the materials available on: the spot ; 
and that in like manner secondary townships be 
devised and described, with all proper roads to 
and beyond them, and so as to open the country 
and give the means of readily occupying through- 
out areasonable-length an breadth of the land. 
4thly. That upon a design so considered and 
settled in the general, and with model forms for 
details to be applied as local circumstances may 
require-or impose, a sufficient establishment be 
formed at the:place contemplated for the purpose. 
of carryingoutthe design; that isto bay ee 
ing the locality to receive inhabitants, asa@.manu- 
factory is prepared by builders for the: mannfaec- 
turers before they are brought together, or-as’ a 
ship is built and made “a for sea before the 
crew are collected ;—the labour ta be employed 
being that of criminals whom home discipline has 
already failed to reclaim, and the establishment 
cuales a sufficient controlling power to 
enforee-discipline. and insure obedience on the 
part of the compelled labourers, and: to prevent 
the intrusion of .all persons whatever who are 
not of the establishment into the place under 
operation. 


In such manner, for seven, ten, or even a 
peter number of years, all the otherwise. irre- 
mable criminalsof the British Islands may 
be kept-as in an wmwalled prison, beneficiall 
employed in. reelaiming to the purposes of civili- 
tation, and fitting for the reception of an indus- 
trious: community, the unsettled coasts and terri- 
tories of the southern hemisphere. One place 
being a into the condition, so far as phy- 
sical + ons are concerned, to which New 
South Wales had been brought at the time of 
Governor Macquarie’s recall, the establishment 
may betransferred, and the convicts removed, to 
another aan, Sees ny em ee se to 
again, leaving the resu!t of their past 
labours wholl: freed from their euteniiteling 
Presence, ta be disposed of by the State to its 
worthier subjeets, who may desire to become 
colonists. 


The logality, prepared as contemplated, will 
represent a capital, as the drained fen 
counties in ddo, and as the site of the 

e of Haerlem will, when it is ready for the 
pough. ee of my of the recngh 
ve in a t part of the 
whole Kingdom of Holland, oar 6 as little 
Value before the application of capital to reclaim 


them from the sea and from floods, as are the 
wildest lands in Australia or in New Caledonia; 
and while people can be found ready to buy 
inaccessible and: unreclaimed lands, upon which 
to labour without a return, and to pay 
money for a, “ town *” upon which the 

is yet carving his: war canoe out of the 


' will be no difficulty in 
obtaining a remunerating price for reclaimed 
lands with ngs Ww Sion “ani monde’ ta 
uses and shops in sea- 


y them, and “ 


city, for t 


bition. 


IRELAND. 


but oup 


bited: however this is accounted for by the 
diffieulties which presented themselves to the 
Academy im procuring contributions during the 
time of the Great Exhibition, which absorbed so 
many interesting artistic works. The architec- 
tural department is peculiarly meagre, and there 
are only one or two drawings of interest. Sir 


the Midland Great Western Railway Terminus, 
and Mulligan Lunatic Asylum, Athlone Station, 
&c. The Exhibition has been opened by gas- 
light, and has a good effect. The admittance is 
now at the reduced charge of one penny. 

Dublin Baths and Washhouses—In 1847 the 
meg nase of Dublin awarded a first premium 
to Mr. John Bourke, architect, for his design for 
the above, and subsequently directed him to 
prepare working drawings and specifications. 
After a lengthened delay, the Board of Works 
were applied to for the necessary funds, but the 
application was refused, unless on the security 
of a rate to be levied off the citizens. This 
course was abandoned by the Corporation, and 
now the project has been totally given up. In 
addition to the original premium, a sum of 2007. 
has been awarded to Mr. Bourke, which is 
equivalent to 2% per cent. on the proposed out- 
lay. The only public baths and washhouses in 
Dublin are those.at. the Mendicity Institution, 
which are very inadequate to:suit the population ; 
and it is a matter of surprise that at sucha 
critical juncture as the present the completion 
of this undertaking should not have been 
effected. 

Intended National Galleryat Dublin.—Scarcely 
have the Exhibition doors been closed to the 
public, than a new and laudable project has been 
set-on foot. A committee has been appointed 
to establish a permanent Exhibition of W orks of 
Art in the Irish metropolis, and: many influential 
noblemen and gentlemen have consented to act in 
the matter. Lord Talbot de Malahide is to act 
as treasurer, and the annual subscription will be 
one guinea, exclusive of donations. Lord Char- 
lemont has consented to place his entire gallery 
at the disposal of the committee, and Lords 
Ward and Yarborough have confided their most 
meritorious specimens for exhibition. It is yet 
an open question as to how far the Government 
may aid in the project, but we trust that, inde- 
pendent of extraneous assistance, the projectors 
will profit by the great lesson lately taught 


t in themselves.” 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND ART 
INTELLIGENCE. 
Dock Napoléon, Paris.—The earthworks for 
this dogk are now proceeded with nightly, by 
aid of an electric light. The apparatus projects 
its powerful rays by an opening made in the 
centre of the works in the way of execution. 
Two electric focuses illumine the work to the 
height of 10 métres from the ground, and at a 
length of 300 métres. Steam-engines, going on 
rails laid for that purpose, transport long rows 


service continues the whole of the night. 

The real Birth-place of Rubens—A number of 
interesting papers om this great artist, and his 
father, Jean Rubens, have been brought to light. 
It appears, then, that mot Cologne, as was 
hitherto believed, but Siegen, in the duchy of 
Nassau, was the birthplace of Paul Peter 
Rubens. 

Bavaria: Casts for the London Crystal Palace. 
—M. Fileschmann, of Niiremberg, is now i 
castsof the principal sculptures of this oldGerman 
above establishment. Not only 
single statues and dassi-relievt are undergoing 
that process, but entire portals, even the 
Sebaldus monument of Peter Vischer. In suc- 
cession, all the important plistic monuments of, 
Franconia are to be moulded for the same Exhi- 


informs. us that. it for the}, Pain! off; 
most part consists of pictures previously exhi- ‘Achilles and a Centaurus, by Kabanoff. Several 


T. Deane exhibits his design for Cork Town-| degree 
hall; and Mr. Mulvany sends perspectives of 


approved of, as it duly deserves. The p 


Royal Hibennian. Gallery.—The: annual. exhi-},bave surpassed the masters; at any rate, they — 
bitin of the Academy has~been for some time have exceeded’ ev “Amongst 
opea at Dublin. re is @ large collection, 


the most admired subjects we mentiog an oil- 
painting of Esther and Ahasuerus by Martin 
landseapes by Bogoliboff, Dawiidoff, Gaowski. 
Battle pieces by the Prince Maxitoff. Archi- 
tecture, some superior plans by Meier. Sculp- 
ture, an Acteon, by Brodski. The prizes 
awarded by the Academy consisted of six large 
gold medals, ten smaller ones, and three lar 
silver medals. Ten artists were raised to the 
of academicians, seven became profes- 
sors, &c. Almost all the art-objects exhibited 
were by Russian, or at least by Sclavonian artists. 

Photography on Textile Fabrics.—Messrs. 
Wulff, of Paris, have placed before the French 
Institute some specimens of photography on 
linen, oil cloth, chintz, &c. This discovery will 
be of + importance for architectural orna- 
mentation and other useful purposes. Such 
pictures can be cleaned by wiping, nay, they 
can be washed, and a portrait on linen or long- 
cloth can be forwarded in a letter. As, more- 
over, these photographs can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate than those on metal or paper, the 
art will become more popularized. essrs. 
anal vo their procedure yet secret, but it 1 
thought that they operate on a tion 
fodised Nedion . en 

Dresden Picture oes pila Dresden jour- 
nals pnsines < cig exult on the new acquisi- 
tions of the Spanish school, lately made by that 
famous establishment. One of the most curious 
is a pieture of “Pedro Ruiz,” representi 
Christ and Peter, and much resembling Nespale 
tan pictures of the fifteenth century. “The 
Crucified,” by the Castilian Diego Correa, of the 
middle of the sixteenth century, is conspicuous 
for a great depth of feeling and antique serious- 
res3. A picture of the “ Death of the Virgin 
Mary,” is from Vicente Joanez, who had formed 
himself mostly after Rafaelle and Miche lo: 
he was thence called the Spanish Rafaelle. Most 
of this valuable collection are from the gallery of 
ey sig and will be exhibited shortly in 
the gallery. 

Gas Completion of the Soemmering Rait- 
way.—This line of rails, passing over the fore- 
runners of the Styrian Alps (2,000 feet high), 
and which has hitherto cost an outlay of 
15,000,000 of florins, has been after all com- 
pleted, and an experimental trip from Gloggnitz 
to Murzzuschlag made on the 23rd of last month. 


— 


CENTENARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


On Wednesday evening the one hundredth session 
of this useful Society was opened, when Mr. H. 
Chester gave a review of the history of the Society, in 
the course of which he stated that the “public 
spirit ” of William Shipley, a drawing master, and 
brother to the Bishop of St. Asaph, “ gave rise to the 
Society,” in 1753... Mr. Shipley first obtained the 
approval and concurrence of Jacob Viscount Folkstone, 
of Robert Lord Romney, and of Dr. Isaac Maddox, 
Lord Bishop of Worcester; and then proceeded to 
enlist others. The first meeting was held on 29th 
March, 1754, at Rawthmell’s Coffee-house. In 1755, 
the Society met at Peele’s Coffee-house. In 1847, 
it was incorporated by royal charter. The chairman 
then proceeded to give some idea of the very miscel- 
laneous nature of the Society’s operations in the pro- 








of waggons loaded with earth and rubble, which | notion of art and science. The Royal Academy he 


said sprang from the Society of Arts. 

In 1776 the society proposed to the academy, which 
had been instituted.in 1768, that they should paint 
the Great Council-room_ at Adelphi, and be remune- 
rated by the public exhibition of their worke therein. 
The academy, with Sir Joshua Reynolds at its head, 
refused this p ; but, in the following year, 
Barry, who had signed the refusal with the rest, volun- 
teered to decorate the room without any remuneration 
at all. The “Hand-book of London” states that, 
when he made his offer he had but 16s. in his pocket. 
His offer was accepted, added the chairman, and you 
see the result. ee 
No special demonstration other than, if possible, 
increased exertions, would celebrate their first cen- 
tenary. ‘Amongst other objects in view, special allu- 
‘sion was made to those applications of science and art 
by which the well-bemg of we ee brethren who 


labour in our towns, ¥: mines, 





St. Petersburg Art Exhibition —This_ year’s 





may be. promoted. in the improvement’ ‘of houses 


exhibition at the Academy’ df the Fine Arts has | clothing, food, fuel, instruction, amusement, andi” 
been exceedingly well attended, and much health. The rooms were very full. 
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PLAN OF TORTWORTH COURT, CROMHALL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 











Passage. 
Brushing-room. 
Knife and shoe house. 
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TORTWORTH pales GLOUCESTER- 
Tortworta Court, Cromhall, of which we 


recently gave a view and section (see pp. 666 
and 667, ante), was commenced for the late 
Lord Ducie in 1849, and is just now com- 
pleted. We add to our previous illustrations a 
general oe of the structure and offices, and a 
view of boat-house erected on the verge of 


the lake. The style adopted t out is the 
Domestic Perpendicular of the: ftteoath 





of the sixteenth century. On the 
south side are two tiers of terraces of consider- 
able extent, descending towards the lake by 
spacious steps. The east front has a carriage- 
porch ; its three sides being open, adorned with 
the full arms of the family on the front, sur- 
mounting the battlemented parapet. This porch 
has its roof groined in the local stone with ribs 
of Bath. It is attached to a low battlemented 
tower, within which is an open vestibule, 


and | enclosed by elaborately wrought iron gates, and 





this open vestibule communicates with an ¢l- 
closed vestibule in immediate connexion W! 
the great tower, which forms the central feature 
of the whole,—rising to an elevation of up 
of 130 feet. The flanking the entrance 
ssess the characteristic features of the period, 
td Se aes ss 
emented parapets, &c. “The en 
have, on the north side, an enclosed court, 
around which are various out-offices, game 
larder, wood and coal store ; and at the servants 
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THE BOAT-HOUSE, TORTWORTH PARK.——Maz. Tevuiow, Ancuirecr. 











entranee an extensive wooden porch, beneath 
which carriages may be loaded and unloaded. 
Tn connexion with this court is a pile of build- 
ings, containing brewhouse, washhouse, and 
laundry, towering above the other out-offices, all 
speaking their respective Pees. The drying- 
grounds are in the rear of these offices, and are 
all enclosed with solid stone walling, with large 
arched gateways. In connexion with the mass 
described, rather to the north, but standing at 
eastward in the foreground, and thus forming 
two sides of a quadrangle, is the chapel, built 
in the same style as the period of the house, 
but ecclesiastical in its ter. The roofs, 
including the tower, are covered with tiles of 
reddish grey, which contrast well with the 
greenish cast of the stone walls. 

_A writer in the Bristol Mercury, who has 
given a pleasant account of the building and its 
adjuncts, says of the interior, “‘From the 

e-porch with the groined vestibules, be- 

fore described, we proceed at once into the 
peneipel hall, underneath the great tower: this 
is open to the summit, presenting the 
ponderous roof with its dormers and cupolas to 
view, and elaborately wrought galleries at each 
oy sustained upon ponderous corbelled 
brackets of oak. Within this tower is the 
principal staircase, entirely of oak, running 
against three sides of the interior, and ter- 
minating on the first-floor upon a spacious land- 
ing, extending between two arcadings, and com- 
municating with the principal bed-chambers. 
Thus this tower becomes the centre of commu- 
nication with all the principal apartments both 


below and above. The staircase is very elabo- 
Tate, having a spacious gradual ascent, enclosed 
with richly wrought carved tracery panels, 





partly charged with hera'dry; and massive 
newels, also carved, and these carved panels 


form the enclosure of the landing. The whole 
of this presents a very spacious and effective 
appearance.” On the right of the vestibule, 
facing the south, is the morning-room, 35 feet 
by 25, and 20 feet high. On the left, the dining- 
room, with a communication at the north end 
for the servants’ entrance. This room faces the 
east, and is rather irre: in form, having a 
large oriel for the sideboard. Its dimensions 
are about 35 feet by 25 feet, some parts being 
wider. On the left side of the great hall is the 
drawing-room, 35 feet. by. 27 feet, communicat- 
ing by means of a arched opening of 
wrought stone with the library, a spacious apart- 
ment in two divisions: thus, the drawing-room 
and library form one apartment, in shape that 
of the letter L. All the principal rooms have 
door-frames of moulded and carved stone; oak 
doors with — — and hinges and fasten- 
ings of wrought brass. The ceilings are all 
constructed with moulded and transverse beams 
of oak carved in foliage at the intersections. 
Up the centre of the area, which forms a t 
ventilator to the kitchen offices, runs a railway 
from the coal depét in the basement up to an 
adjunct to the great tower, in which is contrived 
a simple machinery to raise coals and | 

to the several stories ; so that as soon as luggage 
is received at the servants’ entrance, it is put 
upon the rail and sent up to the lift, by which 
it is removed to the principal bedroom floor and 
deposited in the assigned apartment of the 
visitor. From the first gallery of the staircase, 
proceeding both on the east and west sides and 
continuing round at the north end, is a wide 
corridor extending the whole round of the man- 
sion, lighted from the area, and affording on one 


level a place of exercise 300 feet long. The 
chimney-pieces are of stone: those of the prin- 
cipal rooms are elaborately carved, and of con- 





siderable elevation, after the manner of those of 
the period. In some of the pri pom, 
ancient chimney-pieces from the old court-house 
have been adopted, and have for that purpose 
been restored. The stoves are all of wrought- 
iron, with dogs; and the hearths, of glazed 
encaustic tiles enclosed with stone fenders. The 
hall, vestibules, corridors, and kitchen offices, 
are lighted with gas, for the manufacture of 
which an establishment is built in the rear of 
the stables; and the hall, vestibules, and corri- 
dors a with ag air. The Pape ae 
a ogram in @ sou $ 
the walls are of rr ss lies as the mansion, 
its roof of oak being after the manner of the 
ancient hammer-beam roofs of that period ; these 
hammer-beams being carved in figures of 

and the intermediate spaces in carved ribs. 

sittings are all of elm, very plain open benches. 
Mr. Joshua Higgs was the con r; Messrs. 
Haden and Son, of Trowbridge, were engi ; 
Mr. Baily, of Gracechurch-street, made the iron- 
sees and Mr. Gibbs, of London, the painted 
glass. 


THe Surrey ArcuzoLocicaL Socrety.—This 
association is making very satistactory progress. It 
is now 170 strong. The Duke of Norfolk has 
the office of president. Lord Ellesmere, the Bi 
of Winchester, Lord Downe, and Messrs. Fresh- 
field, M.P.; Grissell (high-sheriff) ; Evelyn, M.P.; 
Drummond, M.P. ; Apsley Pellatt, M.P. ; M.P.; 
Somers Cocks, M.P.; George Robert Smith (late high- 
sheriff) ; Col. the Hon. M. E. Onslow, and Sir C. 
Sullivan, bart. are vice-presidents. Mr. Somers Cocks. 
is the treasurer. The inaugural meeting will be held, 
we believe, in Southwark, some day in January, 
en for admission to the society oo ye 

r. G. B. Webb, Addison-road, Notting- Those 
who join before the 1st Janu<ry, will be exempt from 
the entrance-fee. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
ich.—The most important restorations 
_ repairs which have been ventured upon in 
any of the town churches, says the Ipswich 
Yournal, are now in progress at St. Mary 
Tower. Thee ment consists of a northern 
et erm ‘i _ chancel. . = is of S03 
e i style, the piers and arches whic 
éonnect it with the cnlgiaal building being exact 
goun’ of those on the southern side. 
Two windows of three bays each give light to 
the new aisle. The roof slopes from the chancel 
wall, and in the interior is formed into square 
panels, The principal alteration in the 
is the new roof, which is externally of a high 
itch, and in the interior is of hey form, 
e seven sides being formed of square panels, 
ornamented with juncti 


At present the pavement is not laid. A} ris a mortuary window, to the memory 
ierced parapet has been commenced, but cannot of the bishops—Cranmer, Ridley, 
Be carried on further for want of funds, The! Latimer, and A 


architect from whose designs, and under whose 
superintendence these improvements have been 
executed, is Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Ipswich. 


Friern Barnet—The church here was, on} 


Thursday in last week, reopened by the Bisho 

of London. The restorations (in fast, 

ing) are from the designs of Messrs. 

The contractor was Whitehead, 

The Early English period is the styleadopted. 

The stone and wood decorations were given to 

Mr. Baker, of Southampton; amd the clerk of 

pe oe 
en were regale 0 

this life at the new snbehaigr ie ones archi- 

tects. 

Saint Ives.—On 31st ult. tenders were de- 
livered at the office of Mr. Allen, architect, for 
the erection of the national is 
West Wratting, near Linton, Cambs: 
as under, viz.— 


Mason (Huntingdon) ............ 21,587 
Booth and Lunn (Boston) ... 1,233 
Freeman (Ely) ..............000 1,125 
Bennett (Whittlesey) ......... 1,098 
Oates (Cambridge) ............ 994 
Jobson (Great Selford).....:... 988 


The schools intended for boys and girls, with 
vesidence for the master and matron attached, 
are in the Tudor style of architecture. 

Aylesbury. —A a has been resolved on for 
veseating and lighting the parish church, based 
on a scheme prepared by Mr. Hunt. 

Wirksworth.—The wooden spire, covered with 
lead, is to be removed! from the tower of Wirks-: 
worth ehurch, and four new pinnacles added, 
while some interior imprevements are also to 
—, out. A general clearance: and restora- 

are requisite. 

Southampton:—A new street is to be opened: 
from the Western shove-voad te St. Michael’s-: 
square aecording to plans to be prepared by the: 
surveyor, Mr. J. Poole. 

Salisbury.—The progess.of the drainage works: 
was reported at. a recent meeting of the local 
Board.of Health, by Mr. Rammell, who: stated 
that from the town being drained to:a level with 
the: sewers, some of the wells in the town had 


been dried up: these he recommended should | way 


be deepened, till March next, when the water- 
works: would beeompleted. ‘The drainage works 
would be finished in nine months from the com- 
mencement.. He: was im favour of the erection 
of works at the outfall to secure the manure 
a% ® source of ‘to: the board. 
sinleipaoet taahengs bon! ak by lh 

some stru i ing, 
and considerable ee done to it, Tap rec 
ro by Messrs. Brown and Sons, of 

; builders. The parishioners have re- 

fased to erect a cme rete for which 
piece of parsi the i 
more 


be in jeopardy, however; but they do not seem 
themselves to care, for they are thus deliberately 
endangermg their own lives. Where.a spi 
has been once struck, it has often been found to 
be liable to be struck again. 

Og a ge new aga y process of 
erection is progressing, it is hoped. 
that schools and a i : 

Clifton. — The consecration of St. Paul’s 
Church, Victoria-park, Clifton, took place on 


vliage at the junctions, | Persons, 






to'the spire. ‘We would not wish their lives to | this 


designed by Messrs. Manners and Gill, of Bath, 
‘architects, and built by Messrs. Willcox and 
‘Son, of Bristol, at a cost of 4,000/. raised by 
subscription, is in the Early Decorated style. 
Its plan comprises a nave and chancel with side 
aisles, one end of the nave being set a for 
'the chancel. The length of the church is 90 
'feet; breadth of nave, 224 feet; between the 
piers and each aisle, 17} feet. There is besides 
a transept, with a gallery overit. The roofsare 
open timber work, the nave roof 38 feet high, 
and the aisle roofs 34 feet. The tower is sur- 
mounted by aspire; height of tower and spire, 
106 feet. The walling is of Hanham stone: the 
piers, arches, dressings, 


making a total of 6,57 1/. 8s. 9d. whiel: hadi 


expended on the capi 
annual, 1,276/. 15s. 3d. making atetalef 7,8487. 
8s. 5d. The commissioners considered the 
amount required to finish their contracts for the: 





is was to be deducted the amount eul- 
lected from the rates; 2567. 19s. 8d.; and HIZB: 
the appeal at Exeter, whieh would 


Rerodie tena! costs#of the works, when. com- 


pleted, 8,811/. 1s. 9d. 

West Bromwich.—Application is to be made 
next session of Parliament for power to carry 
out a system of sewerage and drai for this 
town, with reservoirs to intercept the sewage 
for agricultural purposes; also to form a market 
and market-place, and a cemetery, all to be 
carried into effect by Commissioners under the 
Public Health Act. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—A similar application to 
Parliament is to emanate from this place for the 
erection of a bri across the Thame from 
Ashton to Dukinfield, with approaches. 

.—The Local. Board of Health of this 
town have leased their drainage to Mr. Walker, 
a grazier, at Newbold Grange, near Rugby, for 
twenty years, iat 50/.a year. The farm com- 
— x ses of 400 acres, four-fifths pasture 

d. The population of Rugby is: about 8000, 

ing an increase of 4,000 in seven years. There 
are 1,260 houses, two-thirds of which have 


culvert, which is upwards of six miles long, 
emptying itself into the manure tank within 
50 yards of the Rugby and Leamington Rail- 
. This tank is 50 feet in diameter, by 10 
feet deep, and holds 120,000 ns. Close to 
it is the engine-house, in which is fixed a high- 
pressure and non-condensing engine of 12-horse. 
power. A gutta percha blow-pipe runs from it, 
of sufficient h to encircle the tank, through 
whieh a current of air is forced. This, by con- 
stantly troubling the liquid manure, prevents 
any setthng at the bottom. The manure is 
conveyed over the farm by means of iron pipes 
made to sustain the pressure. They are 6, 4, 
and 3: inches bore, and will be upwards of ten 
miles: in length. Workmen are laying them 
down, and the work will be completed im three 
months: the pipes are joined with lead, and 
is process alone will cost 500%. The experi- 
saree Anwar 328 ae (aceord- 
ing to Mr. ll) by wrigating the grass 
lands with the sewage manure, will thus be 


Tuesday in last week. The edifice, which was 













1s. 10d.; ditte, ditto, for pipe Inging, ERG |wi 
i 2, Stn, i, fo wae ba 

10s, 11s Ba general. works, 16L fx 7 —4 
f account; andi om the:| 


‘Pesexvoir, pipe laying, eae Pane neces- | € 
sary tocomplete the works to be 1,230/. witch |! 
the liabilities to 9,078/. 3s..5d.; Tout 


their water-closets: connected with the main | last 


roof is covered with Newcastle tiles. Mr. F. 
Wood was the architect, and Mr. H. Haddon 
the builder. The total cost, including 210/, 
19s. 3d. for the site, was 1,622/. 16s. 

Nottingham.—The town council have ap- 
pointed a committee to consider and report on 
the propriety of acceding to the request made 
hy a public meeting that the corporation would 
a © Parliament for power to purchase the 
works of the companies now supplying this 
town with gas and water; and also for power 
to constoaat pas and water-works for the supply 
of the towm im ease the existing works be not 
pur 

MelGoumne:-—A. gas work has been erected 
heve, and the town was lit up last week in the 


Peet omit nipicng. Mr. T. Atking, 
3 wB 


‘the-eontractor. 


Redditch —The chief stone of the new church 





lof Bt. Stephen, here, was laid on Monday in 


week. The new edifice will be about twice 
wal Peated vighaatih the meyich Taxi 
‘ inted with the greyish Tarde. 
bigg stone for the mmss of the Fuilding, Bath 
ings, aud slate for the roofs. 


vestry-room, & tewer, and spire. The roofing 


rwill be y. ‘The side walls 

ib be each with four three-light 
pws, witle tragery in the heads. The east 
pw will be larger, with more elaborate 
ry, amd tee western wall will also contain 
i-simetl window. ‘The tower will stand at 
: west end of the morth aisle. The seats are 
to be pisim, opem benches. The internal dimen. 


|sioms @f the dees are as follow :—Nave, 


U2 feet long and 27 wide ; aisles, 21 feet wide 
ih; ghemesl, 37 feet 6 inches long, and 
feet wide; the roof of the nave, 48 feet, and 
gecfs of the aisles, 41 feet 9 inches; the 
itewer, 60 feet high, and the spire, 80 feet, 
‘making together 140. The architect is Mr. 
|Henry Woodyer, of Guildford, Surrey ; and the 
builder, Mr. Taylor, of Coventry. The 
coatract forthe building of the church amounted 
to 5,900/. including tower and spire, but the 
materials of the chapel were to be taken for 
3002. in part payment. 

Manchester —It is stated that the land on 
which the new.Free Trade Hall stands, has at 
length been ‘sold by Mr. Cobden to the com- 
pany ; and that the plans for the new building 


Mr. J. E. Gregan, Mr. E. Solomons, Messrs. 
Travis and M. Il, and Messrs. Starkie and 
Co. They are to be ready by 14th December. 
The second-best eompetitor is to have 100/. The 
first story‘is ‘to’ be aw und d cellar with 
fire-proof ceiling, to be let off: the second isto 
be a hall, seating 4,000 persons (or standing 
room for 10;000); and over this a concert-room 
to seat 600 persons, with attte-rooms, and other 
apartments. © . 
Ashton.—SX. Peter’s Church has undergone 
a an and was re-opened on Thursday in 
week. : 
Bradford.—The Tndependent chapel, called 
* Lister Hills Chapel,” was opened on Friday in 
week before last. It isin the Geometric style. The 
plan is cruciform. The nave is 90 feet long by 
46 feet wide. The transepts are 35 feet by 


20 feet. The roof is of open timberwork. Two 
schools, each 60 feet I 90 feet wide, 
occupy the d behind ‘th 1. One-half 


the erection is on the rock, and the other on an 
old quarry, making extensive artificial founda- 
tions necessary. architects are Messrs. H. 
F. Lockwood and W. Mawson. The expense of 
chapel and schools will be 3,000/: : towards this 
sum 1,2007. or 1,300/. are subscribed ——The 
foundation stone of a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel was laid in Back-lane, Bowling, om 
| ' es 

| Saturday week.——The corporation have an- 
Di their intention to apply to Parliament 
for power to purchase the local waterworks, 
‘and to form corporation waterworks to: supply 
the borough and.various other townships, 
means of mumerous reservoirs, collecting water 





are to be competed for by Mr. G. Walters, 


tested. The interest of the local farmers, it is from streams’ flowing into the Aire. Other 
said, has been excited, and they anxiously await schemes are on foot. 
the result.—The new parochial schools in St.| Brampton Bierlow.—The foundation stone of | 


Matthew's district are for 150 boys and 150 a new church was laid at West Melton, om 
girls, with class-room, and teacher’s residence Tuesday in last week, by Earl Fitzwilliam, who 
attached. The walls are built of red bricks, hag contributed the site and 1,000/. The cost 
with Bath stone quoins and dressings, and the of the building is estimated at 3,000/. It will 
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is to. be built of 
where it: is to be 


isto be erected in Spring-gardens, on a 
yards by 19, and at a cost estimated at 
. The el will be made to accommo- 
date 1,400 e. It will front Cleveland- 
street ; and a school and class-rooms will be 
under the edifice. Mr. Scissons, of Hull, is to 
be the architect. 

Keighly—A new church is about to be 
erected im the district of Eastwood, Keighly. 
It will consist.of nave, chancel, and transepts, 
with. bell-turret at. west end. The works have 
been advertised to be let. Messrs. Perkin and 
Backhouse are: the: architects. 

Northallerton:—The Local Board of Health 
having been ordered by the General Board to 
close the burial ground in the eharchyard on 
lst February next, the Local Board and the 
ratepayers are about purchasing of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners the moat field, in which 
stood the episcopal palace of the bishops of 
Durham, and the adjoining “ dungeon hill,” on 
which stood the ancient castle, not far from the 
church. 

Leeds.—About two years since a clergyman 
inthe midland counties, who does not wish to 
have his name made public, placed at the dis- 
posal of Dr.. Hook, Vioar of Leeds, a sum of 
2,000/.. to be applied towards the building of 
two new churehes in some of the densely popu- 
lated districts in the parish. The consecration 
of one of these took place on Wednesday in last 
week.——The Central Market Company have 
given notice of — applying to Parliament for 
power to. extend their covered market. Besides 
opening out much-needed pea be from 
Kirk-gate to Duncan-street and Call-lane, says 
the Leeds Intelligencer, the projected improve- 
ment. would also remove ty Bos mass of old, 
rubbishly, ill-ventilated, and unhealthy tene- 
ments, occupied principally as lodging-houses 
of the worst. deseription, in the very centre of 
the town. The scheme was before defeated by 
the Town Council, on pledging themselves to 
make @ covered market. themselves, at a cost 
which the Intelligencer estimates at 25,000/. to 
30,0007. 

Blackburn.—Notice has been given by the 
corporation of application to Parliament for 
power to purchase fhe local gas and water works, 
and to supply the town with gas and water, 
construet. baths.and washhouses, establish places 
for recreation, and make other improvements. 

Kendal.—Mr..H.. Halhead, of Liverpool, has 

announced his intention of contributing a. memo- 
rial window of stained glass for the. large 
eastern window of the parish church here. 
_ Dufton.—The dilapidated church here, accord- 
ing to the Carlisle Journal, has now been re- 
stored, and is to be opened on the 13th instant. 
The county surveyor, Mr. Robinson, planned 
the restorations, which were carried out by 
Mr. Jackson, builder. Mr. Faucet, of Appleby, 
supplied: the stained glass windows. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The desi of Mr. 
Thomas Oliver, jun. architect, of this town and 
Sunderland, have been selected by the English 
Co: ional Chapel Building ire? Na their 
“model ehapel.’”” They propose building fifty 
in five years. 

Glasgow.—Sir James Campbell has obtained 
authority from the Guild Court to erect an 
extensive pile of buildings on the south side of 
Ingram-street and corner of Brunswick-street. 
The ratege to Ingram-street is 250 feet in 
length by 120 feet eep ; and it is proposed to 
erect on this site a building of three stories in 
height, with sunk story, all under one roof, as a 
place of business for Messrs. Campbell and Co. 

Paisley —The gas commissioners here have 
recently had a telescope tg mend made by 
Messrs. Hi Donald, and Wilson, engineers, 
for the iron, and Mr. W. Bowes, builder, for the 
mason work. The completion was celebrated 
by asupper for 200 inside the machine, which, we 
may mention, is 75 feet in diameter and 40 feet 


‘airn—A. new landing-pier has just been 





constructed. here. 
about 300 feet in h 





The structure, which is 
is an. extension of the’ 


with } old stone pier,and cousistsof a wooden framework 
}of piles and beams, bound 


with iroa,; 
faced with planks, .and up with 


sea. The cost amounts to upwards of 600/. 








LUDGATE-HILL. 

Wim. 

to urge the a for improvement in Lud- 
gate-hill, to meet the 


the New Cannon-street, when completed. 

The whole of the houses on the south side of 
Ludgate-hill te the line of St. Paul’s Charch- 
yard. should be set. back, making the front of 
the houses occupied by Ellis and. Everington the 
line to be continued as far as Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. The first objection I think I hear: 
to this great improvement is the enormous 


referring the parties to. the valueless nature of 


on this side of Ludgate-hill. All the streets, 
lanes, courts, and alleys there situate might be 
removed at a.comparatively small expense, and’ 
avery great advantage to the pulilic, and the 
new front of Ludgate-hill formed before the old 
line of street need be disturted. oe 


*,* «A Liveryman” would be somewhat 
astonished if he came to know what the cost of 
the alteration proposed would really be. Never- 
theless, something is imperatively required to 
be done to relieve Ludgate-hill. 








ACCOMMODATION IN THE BRITISH 


We Londoners have very limited opportu- 
nities of gazing at the beauties of nature, but 
then, as a compensation to this, we have in- 
creased facilities for studying the works of art, 
both ancient and modern. To mention only 
those places which are open without payment 
to the public, the National and Vernon 
Galleries, and the British Museum, are in- 
valuable to a Londoner. I do not wish to dis- 
cuss whether these institutions are better or 
worse than those of other nations: whatever 
be their comparative merit, we know that they 
are actually of great value. It is the Museum: 
to which I wish now to ask your attention, and 
to one trifling defect which makes a visit to it 


scarcity of seats, and particularly the entive 
absence of moveable seats of any kind. A 


and leisurely. The mind and body must be in a 
state of repose, and anything like hurry or 
weariness altogether prevents the idea of beauty 
from sinking into the mind. For instance, who 
would go and place objects of art on a.railway 
platform, and expect them to be properly appre- 
ciated? On the contrary, the proper place for 
such works is some situation of quiet repose, 
the vestibule of a temple, the porch of a church, 
or the fountain in the centre of a square. The 
British Museum is full of very beautiful objects, 
and they are such, especially the sculptures, as 
require to be looked at long before you can take 
them in, before you can comprehend their cha- 
racter and beauty. You ought to be able to sit 
down quietly before the object you wish to see, 
and examine it at your leisure. And yet in 
many of the rooms there are no seats at all Tn 
the first gallery that you enter, where there are 
a number of small figures and busts of great 
beauty and interest, there is no seat. r is 
there near the larger Townle = gage yo 
the Assyrian galleries, nor in in 

tian ‘alow, except two benches near the 


“Young Memnon,” 


discovered a chair with a broken baek in an 
excellent situation exactly site the Youn: 
Memnon, and that I unhesitatingly made use o 





stones. There is a roadway for carts. to. the} from 
bextremity of the pier, which terminates in. a}self. 
‘pbulwark of hewn stone, sloping towards the 


permit * A Liveryman of London” } ¢} 


( greatly increased traffic} 
which is likely to arise in that thoroughfare with | tg poi 


expense attending it. I meet this objection by } Guido 


MUSEUM. Normandy, and Philadelphia brick. 


much less agreeable, and much less useful, than }and a 
it. would be otherwise; and this is the great|,of which will tell the hour of. the day, another 


not im a position to} edifice now im pregress-is Trinity Chur 
command a view of that beautiful head. ear Broadwa;, which will be finished next 
I will not deny that I have once or twice} summer. i 





















long sticks E sie parte srade the 
: a. 
to heat a8 the quiet 






if, in addition to the few ‘fixed benches already 
/ar the Museum, and which are not in very con- 
;venient places, there were a number of chairs 


.which the visitors could take and place before 
iany object which they wished to see. The 
tlimg is done admirably in the National 


‘there every one can sit down and Jeane 
‘at the beautiful compositions of ia an 
ito, and Murillo, Turner 
‘Claude, and many more. It might not-be quite 


Ruy 


E. 


the property situate in the rear of the houses 30 easy in the British Museum; but still I t ink 


it would be possible to accommodate us‘a little. 
The arrangements of fhe Museum generally 
seem good: the attendants are civil and alwa: 
ready to point out any object one may wish to 
discover: it is a pity that such a little matter 
as this should mar the advantages. F. 





NEW CHURCHES IN NEW YORK. 

A emuncs for the Unitarians. is ta , 
in New York “ omen in “yd _ i 
Romanesque. sty plans by J. Wrey 
Mould, pupil of Mr. Owen Jones, recently 
established there. The materials employed ave 
from quarries near Falaise and Allem » i: 
can- 
trolling colours will therefore be a deep Indian 
red and arich cream,—coleurs chosen by the 
architect partly with referenee to their chro- 
matic combination with the blue of the sky. 
These materials alternate in bands a foot: 
ra. ls ‘divided off by vertical ribs 
of briek- ali round the building, in a man- 
ner similar to churches in Vicenza and Verona. 

The most striking feature in this-edifiee will 
be a campanile or clock-tower, to rise at the 
N.W. angle, quite detached from the main 
body of the-ehureh. It will be 24 feet square 
a base, — 227 feet i. contaiming 

stairease leading to the organ gallery, u 
library, bell-ri Be ier onedlonet belle 
Led , 22 feet in diameter, one face’ 





the day of the month, anda third the direction 
of the wind. The architectural description of . 


beautiful object requires to be looked at calmly )the interior of the church may be given as 


follows :—The centre consists of a square 54 
feet, on each side of which rise semi-circular 
arches of 41 feet span: on the north side, 
extends a transeptal double gable, which will 
contain the organ and organ. gallery: on the 
west side, a nave 35 feet long by 41 wide, leads 
up to the central square the entrance- 


porch : a smaller transept and an apsidal chan- 
pe he int enal Neigh ‘othe day e 
ends. spring of the 
main roof will be 60 feet, to the 75 feet. 


The extreme length is 120 feet, and the extreme - 
po 87 a i ing iron trusses, 
whic n the central ; support an 
a tastes of bric 
mounted by a dome 32 feet in diameter; the 
total internal height to the crown of the dome 
being 105 feet ; and external, to the top of the 
cross, 130 feet. The entire cost of this church 
will not be far from Y00;000 dollars. The 
building is calculated to accommodate 1,100 


Next to. this, according to the: New York 
Journal of Commeree, the most costly church. 


plain Gothic and the 





it to get a-careful view of that statue. But I 





was aware that one of the gentlemen with the 


feet, and the roof is ge oy From the 
base linz to the apex 
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with a porter vps sang the oy detnecick 
sawing the stone, are scarcely distinguish- 
able. It costs at the quarry 20 cents a cubic 
foot ; and freight (12 cents), cartage, duty, and 
expense of ae increases the te about 


20 cents. The chapel, when comp will 
have cost not far from 100,000 dols. 


The church edifice building for the Dutch 
Reformed denomination, is the most expensive 
of the churches now in progress. It is built 
entirely of Hastings marble, in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. Within, the body of the 
building is one room, unbroken by a single 
column. The galleries are all self-sustaining, 
being anchored to massive exterior buttresses, 
and strongly braced. The organ will occupy a 
recess above the second gallery. In the rear of 
the pulpit are many conveniences not heretofore 
introduced into church edifices, also lecture 
and schoolrooms. The architect is Mr. Samuel 
A, Warner. The steeple will be about 225 feet 
in height. 








SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 


The Haymarket.— A Pretty Piece of Busi- 
ness ” is a capital farce, exceedingly well played. 
“A Cure for Love” keeps its place, thanks 
mainly to the mirth-moving acting of Mr. Buck- 
stone ; and Miss Featherstone increases in popu- 
larity as cera. of ballads and an in- 
telligent actress. , in “ Money,” scarcel 
suits ‘Mr. Vandenhoff: he is too large an 
comfortable for the poor scholar and dependant. 
We shall be glad to see him in a new part 
suited to his powers. His Hamlet is a very 
meritorious performance. The new drop-scene 
wants force, but is nevertheless a pretty piece 


of painting. 

Pie Iyceum.— How to make Home Happy” 
being one of our own = objects, we of course 
went to get a hint or two when it was announced 
here. The way in which the piece chiefly fulfils 
its promise is by making every one laugh “ con- 
sumedly,” and giving ¢ em something to talk 
about when they get home. Who can see Mrs. 
F. Matthews jealous and Mr. Wright pores. 
with anything like gravity ? e lessee has 
revived his ancient triumph, “Patter versus 
Clatter.” Is there no one who can write him 
such another part ? 








THE SCULPTURES AT WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


From the various recent notices respecting exten- 
sive repairs of the exterior of Wells Cathedral, one 
would imagine a work of great magnitude (for which 
there are no funds) was about to take place. 

Being conversant with certain facts, I think, in 
justice to the authorities and the workman named in 
“J. R. C.’s”” communication, it is but fair to state 
that the order given to Mr. Derham, is confined to the 
simply securing the fractured stonework and falling 
statues on a particular buttress, which has long since 
been in a most dilapidated and dangerous condition, 
and with strict injunctions not to attempt sculptural 
restoration. 

The manner in which the interior of this fine 
cathedral has been restored, renders the neglected 
state of the noble west front still more conspicuous 
than formerly ; and none would wish to see it rapidly 
breaking vig 6 not as “J. R. C.” would wish it to 
be supposed, by the gentle hand of time, but by the 
bursting of cramps, and the falling of columns and 
statues, and in their fall destroying enriched mould- 
ings and exquisite foliations, and though last, not 
least, threatening the lives of the -by. These 
are of constant occurrence, and within the memory of 

ms still living, from forty to fifty of the statues 

ve fallen, and—are gone! One, which, it may be 
remembered, falling from a height of 50 feet, and weigh- 
ing three-fourths of a ton, n crushed in its fall her 
Majesty’s judges of assize (August, 1850), was after- 
wards, against hope, at the request of Dr. Markland, 
carefully put together, and, contrary to all expectation, 
again rep which led to the general supervision 
the.same grand buttress. Knowing well these 
sculptures, I cannot agree with “J. R. C.” as to the 
entire incapability of modern art to restore to a cer- 


BUILDER. 


it these fine examples; ‘and I believe I am 
3 all persons of common 

ga hope that some general super- 
magtificent facade will ere long take 
ce, at Lichfield, with Roman cement, under 
yatt ; but with true materials and an enlightened 
knowledge, reverence, and love for —— ara 


_ In reply to the note signed “J. R. C.” in a recent 
number of the journal, Mr. Derham has also favoured 
us with a letter denying that there is to be a complete 
renovation of the sculptures. The writer says,— 

**Some months ago I was entrusted with a com- 
mission to take casts of many of the sculptures and 
monuments both within and without the cathedral 
here, for exhibition in the new Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. In the course of my labours in taking 
casts from some of the larger statues in the west 
front, I found several of them in so insecure a state 
as to be absolutely dangerous to persons passing near 
the front of the cathedral. In consequence of this, I 
communicated the fact to the authorities of the 
church, and I was desired by one of the canons imme- 
diately to draw up a report on the subject, which I 
did ; and being further requested to report also on the 
probable cost of securing the statues in their niches, 
I prepared a short estimate of the expense, and was 
ultimately directed by the dean and chapter to do 
what was necessary for preventing the figures from 
falling. I have never had any directions for the 
‘restoration and complete renovation’ of the sculp- 
tures, nor am I aware that the dean and chapter have 
the remotest idea of doing so. 

I trust it will be seen that the only thing directed 
by the dean and chapter to be done, is that which 
‘J.R.C.’ himself recommends, viz. securing the most 
tottering of the figures from any chance of falling 
from their niches.’ ” 











THE PARK FOR THE NORTH OF LONDON. 


Tue following memorial from the physicians and 
surgeons of the metropolis obtained in little more 
than ten days 1,300 signatures from medical men in 
all parts of the metropolis. The memorial, with an 
additional number of names, has since been presented 
to Lord Palmerston by a deputation from the borough 
of Finsbury. 

“The undersigned physicians and surgeons, prac- 
tising in London, respectfully urge upon her Majesty’s 
Government the importance of immediate steps being 
taken to form the long-promised park for the northern 
a of the metropolis, which a due regard to the 
ps ae and welfare of the inhabitants imperatively 

ms. 

“ When it is considered that, of late, houses have 
spread over the Spa-fields, White Conduit-fields, 
Hoxton-fields, Shepherd and Shepherdess-fields, 
Moorfields, Canonbury-fields, and other open spaces, 
which were available for the health and recreation of 
the population of this part of London (Finsbury), and 
when it is also seen that, for other parts of the 
metropolis, public parks and grounds are provided 
and maintained, we cannot too strongly express our 
earnest hope that a wise and equitable government 
will no longer delay to carry out this important sani- 
tary object.” 

The deputation having presented the memorial, the 
Home Secretary’s first inquiry was the expense. 
400,0007. being stated as the estimate, one of the 
deputation urged that the Government would in time 
be repaid by letting a quantity of the suburbs to the 
park on building leases, and which would not be re- 
quired for the park. Lord Palmerston intimated his 
opinion that the Chanceller of the Exchequer would 
not enter into such a building speculation, but pro- 
mised to give the subject his best attention. 








THE BRITISH MUTUAL LOAN CLASSES. 


AN influential public meeting was held in Ply- 
mouth recently, by The Three Towns British 
Mutual Subscription Loan Society, to establish a 
second class, when statements were made fully bearing 
out the favourable view we took of these classes on 
their first establishment. Mr. C. J. Thicke, the 
secretary of the British Mutual Life Assurance Office, 
said,—They commenced in London, on the 2nd June, 
1848, with class A, and on Monday last they com- 
menced the formation of the 44th class. All these. 
classes were now in full operation, except the first 
five, which had run out. In order that they might 
lg a clear idea as to the exact amount which a 
oan would cost, he would suppose that a member 
borrowed 50/. For this he would have to pay 1/. a 
month, and 10s. bonus for fifty months, sc that his 
total payments would amount to 75/. But the pro- 
portion of profits which he would receive would reduce 
this to 60/. so that the actual interest which he would 
have to pay would only be 107. Now, if he had bor- 


ee = 





required to pay 2/7. 10s. a year interest, which’ 
amount to 107, in the four years, and then he 


have to return the pie te ‘at once. In London’ 


the amount of business 
very considerable. When first established, 


they ad-* 
vanced but about 1,000/. during their whole in 
1,0002.. 


ey aes pe each class gone 
upwards during its first 8 progress, and 
RY ST pap ge that at the — 
time 150,0007. had been subscribed and lent out. He 
was speaking within bounds when he stated that they 
now lent upwards of 1,000/. per week. The classes 
mala be described as banking associations on a smal] 

e, in which the lender got the greatest interest 
for his money, and the borrower paid the lowest rate 
of interest for his advance. To protect the investing 
members, the society required in every case such 
security, let it be of any kind soever, as would satisfy 
the committee that the money would be repaid, should 
the borrower fail to do'so. The security usually con. 
sisted of a bond which had been prepared and settled 
by counsel, in which the borrower agreed to pay 1/, 
instalment, and 10s. bonus per month, for 
months, for every 50/.. share advanced, - with two 
sureties, who undertook that in case the borrower 
neglected for two months to pay his monthly instal- 
ments, the committee should have to call upon them 
for the sum due, and recover it from them. The 
result had been that he believed not one-eighth of a 
ret per cent. on the entire amount lent had been 
ost. 

Dr. Evans, of Stockwell, one of the directors of 
the London assurance office in connection with which 
the classes are established, said, very happily, that 
these classes created a capital for character and 
honesty. Capital, frequent y neglecting home and 
safe demands, sought profitable investment at hazard- 
ous risks and in the remotest regions,—whilst honest 
intelligence or skill at home was too frequently unable 
to develop itself for want of the modest fostering 
capital to give it the first start onwards. The British 
Mutual Loan Classes supplied, to his mind, a great 
want of the age. They enabled any man, not himsel 
perhaps possessed of a pound, who was happy in 
possessing the confidence of two solvent friends, to 
obtain a loan of a few hundred pounds, without 
doubt and without delay. He could not too often 
siate that they were creating capital for character: 
he dared say there was scarcely a man in that room, 
of middle age, who, from previous disappointment, 
had not, perhaps over and over again, foresworn all 
idea of ever becoming security for any n again. 
In thissociety ,however,it ought toberecollectedthatthe 
security was limited in time, only extending over fifty 
months, whilst the amount of the liability was 
diminished monthly by the periodical repayments, in 
fact, becoming “small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” A surety for a borrower did not incur the 
same risk in these classes as in ordinary cases. By 
the happy contrivance of the classes the gradual re- 
payment of the loan relieved the security imper- 
ceptibly from his responsibility, thus reducing the 
amount of the risk which he incurred in the first in- 
stance: besides, there was the policy of assurance, 
which in the event of the borrower’s dying before he 
completed his engagement, stepped in and completely 
relieved the surety from any further liability. 








Potices of Books. 


Hints on Houses. By Atrrep Lane, Archi- 
tect. Rees, Paternoster-row. 1853. 


Here, in a handsomely printed volume, Mr. 
Alfred Lang, formerly a pupil of Mr. Decimus 
Burton, has brought together a heap of hints 
and suggestions touching the position, con- 
struction, and adornment of dwelling-houses,— 
* as grains of salt (in the words of Bacon), that 
will rather give you an appetite than offend you 
with satiety,” and prefaces them with some 
notes on the buildings of the ancients, wherem 
he trips from Babylon to Bayswater, from 
Solomon’s Temple to ee ee 

Amongst the evils and defects of modern 
locations, he points to the closeness to eac. 
other with which they are built, and recommends 
the erection of single houses. 


“ By some, a semi-detached house is preferred to an 
isolated one, as they, say it is more pleasant and safer 
to have immeédiate next-door neighbours ; but this is 
readily met by asking, is it not more dangerous to 
have an empty house next door as a facility for thieves ? 
There is also an extra risk of fire. The inconveniences 
arising from coupled houses far outweigh any advan- 
tages that can be brought to bear in their favour. 
Every one knows, or has experienced, the annoyance 
of sound from an adjoining house : a very thick wall 


rowed the money in the ordinary mode, he would be | is required to keep it out; but thick walls are not in 
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gse now : the travelling of sound can scarcely be pre- 
vented, i ly of musical instruments, by an 
ordinary brick wall, say of even two bricks or 18 inches 
in thickness.” LS ; 

When the value of the land is not too great, 
he would have the kitchen on the ground- 
floor :-— ; 

At the first glance it may seem that attaching the 
offices to the house may cause an increased expendi- 
tore. On consideration this is not so apparent: for 
jnstance, suppose a house cover ten squares on the 

mnd-plan, and the offices be underground, hence 
it amost follows that they must occupy ten squares 
also. And the uppermost story, usually appropriated 
to the servants, must also be of the same area. Ten 
squares may not be too a space for the principal 
or ground-floor, nor Flay. chamber floor; but it 
may be in proportion too large for the offices and the 
servants’ sleeping apartments: two staircases are 
saved: the walls to the attached offices do not require 
to be of such a thickness as the main building, nor 
the timbers of the same scantling; and an immense 
amount of domestic labour is saved. There are few 
portions of a servant’s duties more laborious than 
going up and down stairs. Basements, or under- 

und stories, can never be sufficiently lighted, nor 
effectually ventilated; and all the bad and unwhole- 
some gases engendered are sure to rise, and impart 
themselves cver the upper part of the house.” 


Mr. Lang very properly cautions those who 
desire to purchase or rent houses against relying 
on their own judgment, but to seek the assist- 
ance of an experienced professional man. 

Speaking of floors of buildings, he says,— 

“T have before mentioned the necessity of having 
@ free circulation of air under the ground or basement 
floors, and it is scarcely less desirable in other floors. 
{n the common single-framed floors this is impossible, 
as the joists run from wall to wall, and are inclosed 
on the top by the floor-boards, and on the underside 
by the ceiling ; therefore if an air brick were built in 
the wall, it would merely have an effect on the space 
between two joists, and not canse a free circulation 
throughout the whole of the floor timbers. _ It would 
be unsightly to build in air bricks between each joist, 
and also perhaps admit more air than would be de- 
sirable for the comfort of the occupiers. A very 
simple and inexpensive arrangement will provide for 
this difficulty, and it consistsin merely nailing narrow 
battens to the joists transversely, and then nailing the 
laths to these battens. The loss of the height in the room 
is at most an inch, and as the lathing then follows 
the same direction as the joists, the plastering of the 
ceiling is less liable-to crack, as they frequently do, 
owing to the shrinking of the joists or to any extra 
strain being put on them. Nailing laths diagonally 
prevents, to a great extent, the plaster cracking 
whether in ceilings or partitions.” 


The book is addressed to the general reader, 
to all who are interested in obtaining a sound, 
well-arranged, and comfortable house, and to 
these we can justly recommend it. Its circu- 
lation cannot fail to be useful to the public ; and 
will, we hope, be so, too, to the author. “A 
badly-finished house can never be a comfortable 
one.” 





Hand-book of Natural Philosophy. By Dionysius 
Lardner, D:.C.L. Third course: Meteorolo 
—Astronomy. Walton and Maberly, Ivy-lane. 


Tuts is a valuable work, comprising a full com- 
pendium of the wonders of astronomy and 
meteorology. All the more recent acquisitions 
are embodied in its 852 pages, small octavo ; 
and these, in astronomy, at least, are not the 
least wonderful and interesting of the stores of 
that sublime science, comprehending, as they do, 
the latest discoveries made by Lord Rosse’s 
great telescope, and the new, and, as it now 
appears, actually translucent, ring of Saturn, 
_ is = to be clearly a 

lescopes that, strange to say, not long ago 
ra ei no such sight, though sles bronght 
to bear on Saturn, for the purpose of closely 
observing everything connected with him. There 
are some new and interesting plates of the solar 
spots. A little consideration of these, by the 
way, suggests an idea which it may be worth 
while even here to record. It has been noted 
that these spots, when they first open out and 
expand, present vivid linear edges, as if the 
luminous matter were pressed forcibly back, as 
it seems to us, mek the margin of the dark 
spot, while this matter, as the spot col- 
lapses, rushes back into the void, darting 
8 from all sides through it, these some- 





meeting from the opposite sides. 
Is it not palpable, therefore, that. the solar. 
spots are not merely partial openings “com- 


times even. 


parable to the in’ the clouds of 
our sky,” but openi rought about by the 
Fore and partial intrusion of some non- 
uminous vapour, probably ascending from the 
solar surface, and undoubtedly acting men 
on the luminous atmosphere, repelling it 
around, so as to make way for itself into, and 
Praoacr | through that atmosphere, when imme- 

iately the lummous waves recoil and concen- 
trate and close again, so as to fill up the void 
left when the pressure has ceased? Every sug- 
estion worth a thought may constitute one 
ittle step towards the revelation of a subject, 
such as this is,—dark, as we may truly say, with 
excess of light. 

There are minor inaccuracies in this standard 
work, which may lead to important misappre- 
hensions on the part of many readers, and which 
we think ought carefully to be corrected in a 
future edition. For instance, in speaking of 
the planet Jupiter, the author says (p. 337), 
‘The direction of the apparent motion of the 
spots gave the position of the eguator, and con- 
sequently of the azis, which is inclined to the 
0 of the planet’s orbit, at an angle of 3° 6’.” 

ow a reader not minutely versant with his sub- 
ject, would here naturally conclude that it is the 
axis of the planet which is inclined to the plane 
of its orbit at an angle of 3° 6’, whereas, it is 
the plane of its equator which is inclined at that 

e to the plane of its orbit—the two planes, 
in fact, being nearly coincident, so that there are 
scarcely any changes of season such as we 
have on the planet Jupiter. Again, in respect to 
the same planet, the author (p. 332) in speaking 
of “its prodigious orbital velocity ” says, “The 
velocities with which the planets move through 
space in their circumsolar courses, are on the 
same prodigious scale as their distances and 
magnitudes.” Now, if by this it were meant 
that the orbital velocity of the greater planets is 
itself greater than that of the smaller planets, 
this would be a mistake; for to use the author’s 
own words, while the orbital velocity of Jupiter 
is ‘700,000 miles per day, 30,000 per hour, 
500 per minute, and 83 per second—a speed 
sixty times greater than that of a cannon ball,” 
the orbital velocity of our little planet, the 
Earth, is “1,653,368 miles per day, 68,890 per 
hour, 1,148 per minute, and 19°1 per second.” 
In short, the orbital velocity of the smal!er and 
more centripital planets is far greater than that 
of the larger and more centrifugal, although their 
rotatory velocities are the reverse, the enormous 
circumference of Jupiter completing its revolu- 
tion pretty nearly three times during the twenty- 
four hours’ rotation of our little hae: so that 
J — day and night are only between four 
and five hours each in length. 

We trust, however, that it will not be for 
a moment imagined that we presume to think 
we are correcting positive errors on the part of 
an authority such as Dr. Lardner; we are 
merely pointing out instances of carelessness and 


8Y | obscurity of expression likely to lead to positive 


errors in the minds of some of his readers until 
corrected. 

The work is fully illustrated with lithograph 
plates and woodcuts. 








FHliscellanea. 

ParceLts DELIVERY BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
—wWe seem, says a New York letter, to be on the 
verge, if, indeed, we have not reached it, of most im- 
portant discoveries and inventions in atmospheric 
pressure as a motive power. The most interesting 
application of this principle has been made by a Mr. 
Richardson, who has satisfied our capitalists that it 
is entirely practicable to build an atmospheric tube 
from New York to Boston (200 miles) through which 
mail bags or parcels of any description may be regu- 
larly, certainly, and safely sent in fifteen minutes. He 
has perfectly obviated the most apparent difficulty, 
which consisted in the collision of the parcel despatched 
on reaching its termination. This he has accom- 
plished by the counter pressure, arising from the 
elasticity of unexhausted air, thereby reducing the 
shock until it becomes absolutely imperceptible. A 
considerable part of the stock for the building of this 
mail-tube has already been subscribed. The idea of 
this project was suggested in a semi-serious” way 
merely, some five or six years since in the Bud/der. 





SHEFFTELD.—The question as to the establishment 
of a free library and museum in Sheffield, under Mr. 
sicobeny eg og been submitted to the votes of the 

in various wards. A majority of two- 
oy mer 


the votes given was required. The numbers 
were 837 for, and 232 against; so that the decision 


is in the affirmative. A 


t one-fourteenth of the 
bu recorded their votes-———The People’s 
College here is reported to be in a flourishing, self- 
supporting state. Dr. Lyon Playfair was invited to - 

reside over their last anniversary meeting. He de- 
ivered an address, showing the increasing value of 
intellectual cultivation, and the decreasing value of 
hand-labour and the raw material,—describing how 
much better it would be both for industry and science, 
if industiy remembered that science was her best 
friend, and made more provision for the learned class 
by whom manufacturers profit, instead of i 
all the good possible out of the men of science, Ba | 
then letting them starve,—inculcating a nobler motive, 
that of cultivating science for its own sake,—and 
speaking with all the weight of his own experience of 
the joys of scientific study, and the increase of 
dignity and self-respect which it entails. The 
People’s College Las aided in educating, more or less, 
2,500 persons—men and women—in five years. It 
is said to have refused help from the rich, and existed 
by its own vitality. 

CLeansine Sewers BY MacuHInery.—With all 
the ery about sanitary reform, says the Liverpool 
Journal, it will scarcely be credited that up to the 
present time no efficient machinery had been invented 
for the cleansing of sewers. Few large towns can 
spare the weight of water requisite for a complete 
flushing; and even in London men have to descend 
into the sewers, and remove, by manual means, all 
obstructive accumulations. We are glad, therefore, 
to notice an invention for the purpose, by Mr. Richard 
Blaydes, one of the surveyors in the borough engineer’s 
office here, and a description of which has lately been 
published in a pamphlet form. We understand that 
it has met the approval of Mr. Newlands, and all the 
trials made in Liverpool, under his superintendence, 
have been successful. A crane is placed at each. of 
two gully-holes, and a chain pee, between each by 
means Of a float line. This chain is worked back- 
wards or forwards till the silt is loosened, and buckets 
attached to it to remove and raise the refuse in the 
most convenient manner—the sewer by similar means 
being then finally cleansed by brushes. It has been 
proved, that by the process eleven men, in the third 
of a day, will cleanse a length of sewer that, under 
the old system, would occupy three men ten days. 

RENTs 1N Paris.—The Paris correspondent. of 
the Globe speaks of the enormous augmentations of 
rents by house-owners, where leases were expiring, 
The system, he says, continues, but is not likely to 
last long, for not one apartment in ten is now let at 
the price demanded, and many shops in the best 
situations are without occupants. If this is the case 
now, he continues, what are the landlords to expect 
when the numerous new streets that are building shall 
be completed! It is probable that rents will then fall 
at least 20 per cent. He knows several families who 
have left Paris and gone to Versailles, and other 
places at a short distance from the capital, rather than 
submit to the extortions of the Parisian house-owners. 
At Versailles the rents of house: and apartments are 
not half what they are in Paris, and the accommoda- 
tions, generally speaking, are much better. The rail- 
road company issue season-tickets for second-class 
carriages at only 200 francs per annum. A man can 
save, if his family be large, something like 2,000 francs 
a year in rent, provisions, education, &c. by having it 
at Versailles; and can go to and from Paris every 
day at the rate of little more than ten sous. 

Fatt or A House 1n West SMITHFIELD.—On 
Saturday afternoon, says the Morning Herald, the 
inhabitants of West Smithfield and Great Bartholo- 
mew-close were alarmed by the falling of the house 
numbered 57, West Smithfield, injuring in the débris 
four men who were employed on the roof, taking down 
a massive chimney. About five weeks since the 
house above mentioned, with the two adjoining, was 
completely gutted by fire, and after having been sur- 
veyed they were condemned. Since then no precau- 
tionary measures were adopted to ensure their sta , 
The houses are very ancient, being coeval with 
dissolution of the Priory of St. Bartholomew. 

Aw To Menta CatcuLation.—To mul a 
number by eleven, says a contemporary, add to 
its two extremes, and place the sum between... Ex. 
36 X 11 = 3 [9] 6—three hundred and ninety-six— 
—the figure included by brackets being the sum of 3 
and 6. The hint may be of occasional use, but it is 
not explicit enough: for instance, take the next num- 
ber,—37. Seven and three are ten: if this sum were 
“ placed between” the two extremes, we should have 
$107 instead of 407. tis clear, therefore, that when 
the sum amounts to a double figure, the tens must be 
added to the hundreds. 
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was only found as an oxide, and when intro- 
Seed inte’ the melting fornsce i lied 20 strong an 
affinity for the carbon in the pots, that it destroyed 
the pots and so spoiled the process. It occurred to 
the defendant that he could remedy this defect by 
it in the form of a carburet, and he did 


permission, he b t this action for an infringe- 
ment of patent. defence set up was that the 
defendant and other had used the process 
before the date of the patent, and that defence was sup- 
ge by witnesses. On this state of facts the judge, 
. Erle, had held that the plaintiff could not re- 
cover ; but the Attorney-general submitted that the 
laintiff was entitled to maintain his action, because 
there was no doubt of the novelty of the invention so 
far as he was concerned. The court granted a rule to 
shew cause. 

IMPROVEMENT OF EpinspurcH.—A plan of im- 
eae by Mr. Robert F. Gourlay, has been pub- 

i under the title of “ Lines of Communication in 
and about Edinburgh.” The scheme involves various 
extensive changes, such as the conversion of Cowgate 
into an open terraced street, leading from Grassmarket 
towards Holyrood Palace, and named Prince Albert- 
street ; a great crescent sweeping round from St. 
Leonards, also towards the palace, in face of Salisbury 
Crags, and named Victoria-crescent ; various new 
lines of road and approaches opening by the meadows 
or Hope-park ; a new opening, leading from South 
Bridge-street, on the one hand, and the south approach 
to George Fourth’s-bridge on the other, by a tunnel 
entering by a way beneath Prince Albert-street and 
running northwards to a “grand terrace,” Bock 
facing Princes-street-gardens, and ending at North- 
idge. Alterations at the Mound, and the erection 
of markets, baths, and various other public buildings 
elsewhere, are also contemplated, together with other 
improvements ; but the plans would be requisite to 
render the whole intelligible, as the general aspect of 
the old town appears to be much changed by the pro- 
posed numerous improvements. 

METRopoLITAN DrainaGEe PLans.—Now that the 
metropolis is to be drained, it is to be hoped, in 
reality ; we think it advisable to recur to the subject 
of acknowledgment, by some medal or gift, publicly 
notified, to be given to the competitors, whoever they 
may be, whose designs, in general features, approach 
nearest to the one now to be carried out. Such a 
distinguishing mark, however trifling, would aid pro- 
fessional men in their business, now that drainage and 
sewerage are objects so paramount in public estima- 
tion ; and whether or not, it is the least return that 
could be made them in the circumstances, and is not 
even yet too late. 

Apstey Hovse.—Considerable alterations are being 
made here by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. under the 
direction of Mr. Hardwick, including a museum for 
china, &c. and some habitable rooms. The staircase, 
Tigh is being altered, with the view of getting more 

ight. 

Tue Srock-EXcHANGE has been rebuilt by the 
same firm, under Mr. Allason, at a cost of from 13,0007. 
te 14,0007. The works are approaching completion. 


TraM-wars.—Passing along Piccadilly the other 
day, it occurred to me that if the following alteration 
in street-paving were adopted, it would materially 
assist the traffic, give t relief to the horses, and 
decrease the noise. ood-pavement is slippery; 
Macadamised, heavy ; stone, noisy; why not try a 
system of combination? Behind the Liverpool Exchange, 
a slightly-inclined street has on the up side a stone 
tramway. This is simply blocks of limestone, of about 
2 feet 6 inches in length, 6 inches wide, and 6 inches 

, laid longitudinally, on which the wheels of heavy 
trucks run, and thus the friction is greatly diminished. 
On the down side the Macadamised road acts as a lock 
on the wheels, thus destroying, in a great measure, 
the impetus given by the incline, and preventing the 
noise of the stone pavement. Now why could not this 
arrangement be applied to all London, especially the 
inclines? ‘Take Piccadilly-hill, for example. The 
up-omnibuses, cabs, and light carts at present follow 
eachother very regularly, and go at the same speed ; 
therefore, one line of stone rails would do for that 
traffic; another line, 4 or 5 feet distant, would run 
parallel for the heavy market and mud carts. The 
= between the rails could Macadamised, to 

a better hold for the horses’ feet. 
A Time. Saver. 





Raitway Marrerrs.— Another subterranean metro. | - 


ro} and a 


layers’ Arms Station of the South-Eastern. It is 

that the line under the Thames between 

rd and Waterloo bridges, proceeding thence 
by way of the New-cut, St. George’s-circus, and the 
London-road, to the Old Kent-road——The extea- 
sive station built on the site of the old terminus of 
the Blackwall line, in Fenchurch-street, for the accom- 
modation of the North London and Blackwall trains, 
has been opened. The Eastern Counties and Graves- 
end (Tilbury) traffic will not be brought up until the 
works now in progress in widening the line between 
Fenchurch-street and the Haydon-square junction are 
completed———The directors of the London and 
North-Western have resolved that 20/. be annnally 
expended, in money prizes, for the advancement of 
learning amongst the young men in the works at 
Crewe, and have issued notices that the candidates 
will be examined by her Majesty’s inspector of schools 
for the district. Every young man in the works, 
under eighteen, is eligible. The highest prize will be 
62. ; the second, 4/.; the third, 37. ; and the remainder 
of the 20/7. will be divided amongst those who shail 
prove themselves to have been diligent and studious 
in the course marked out. ‘The course of study wili 
include arithmetic, algebra, mensuration of superficies 
and solids, grammar, history, geography, and religion. 
——An effort was made last week to lift the ironwork 
of the Carmarthen Railway bridge into its destined 
position, but the tackling gave way. iments 
have been tried on the East Lancashire line with 
Newall’s railway break, with two trains at equal meet 
(forty miles an hour): one was brought to a stand by 
a single person with the new + mg in 138 yards, 
while the other, with the old break, ran 800 yards 
before it was stopped by the exertion of two persons, 
the guard and driver. The new break, it is said, can 
throw the whole weight of compression by the brakes 
on every carriage and every wheel of the train at 
once. 

Wuat Buitpers HAVE NO RIGHT TO DO.— 
Strange as it may appear to an Englishman possessing 
a few acres of land, or proposing to lease a similar 
patch for ninety-nine years, he has no right in the 
general principles of morality to erect houses thereon 
which shall be traps to entrap the unwary, and fill 
his pocket at the expense of the health and lives of 
others. He is called upon to leave a marsh unin- 
habited, to drain efficiently any ground he does build 
upon, to build on such a scale as to space, and with 
such materials, as may be necessary to secure the 
health of the future inhabitants. He must not lay 
the flattering unction to his soul, as an excuse for 
imposing bad unhealthy dwellings on his fellow- 
creatures, that he must live, for there is not the least 
necessity for his living, if he cannot live as an honest 
man ; and should it really appear that the latter con- 
tingency is impossible, then he may be assured that 
the sooner he ceases to live the better. The fact, 
unfortunately, is that many men calling themselves 
house-builders, are at this moment pursuing their 
calling in such a way, that, were they to become 
house-breakers instead, it would result in a positive 
gain to the public; seeing that, in following out what 
they think legitimate trade, they are laying the 
foundations of an enginery which will do infinitely 
more harm than any ever done by Jack Sheppard.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

Fac-SIMILEs OF WATER-COLOUR DRA WINGS—“THE 
Nuzst.”—We have here avery clever chromo-lithograph 
after Hunt’s well-known drawing of a “Bird's Nes ‘ag 
executed on stone by Mr. J. Coventry, and printed 
in colours by Messrs. M. and N. Hanhart.* The 
effect is produced by a succession of colour stones, 
nearly twenty, and the result obtained well shows the 
means which lithography possesses for reproducing 
works done with the brush. In such a work the 
lithographer has a complicated task to perform, re- 
quiring much skill and consideration, as all the colour 
stones have to be drawn in a black (lithographic) ink, 
which it is then the printer’s task to print in the exact 
shade required. There is still something to be done 
to obtain complete purity of colour. 

Curious Eprrapx.—The following curious in- 
scription is taken from a monument in Barrow 
Church, Leicestershire ; the name of the person being 
Cave. It is dated 1584 :— 

** Here in this grave there lyes a Cave. 
We call a cave a grave. 
If Cave be grave and grave be Cave, 
Then, reader, judge, I crave, 
Whether doth Cave here lye in grave, 
Or grave here lye in Cave. 
If grave in Cave here buried lye, 
Then, grave, where is thy victory ? 
Goe, reader, and report, 
Here lyes a Cave 


Who conquers Death, 
And baries his own grave.” 





S. H. 





* Published by Shaw and. Sons, of Nottingham. 


Early Christians, on the 7th inst. at the Weybri 
Mechanics’ Institute, by Mr. E. Hall, ‘P.S.A. 
address (which was well illustrated b: diagrams) 
showed the relation of the ogteogmie-to.the histeray 
the Christian Church, and described the paintings 
pray rap and epitaphs, and included some remarks 
on ester rms yore of such remains, and on the 
necessity of earnestness as regards the success of the 
pursuit of modern art. 

Carnarvon ScHoot or Practican Agr— 
meeting of the committee of the Carnarvon School of 
Practical Art, was held in the Guildhall, Carnaryop. 
on Tuesday in last week, when an hono: secretary 
to the Institution (Mr. Kirkby) was inted. Mr. 
Kirkby produced a letter from Mr. McLeod, of Marj. 
borough House, enclosing a report of . Owen, RE, 
on the Carnarvon School, dated ‘7th September, ang 
also of his reply, from which it appeared that the 
school now numbers fourteen ladies and eight gentle. 
men at 10s. per quarter, and nineteen mechanics gt 
6s. per quarter, and that several schools are already 
attended, and arrangements made for others. 

Sprnninc THREADS OF INDTA-RUBBER. — The 
proprietor of a factory at Grenelle discovered that 
threads of this material, if heated while on the stretch, 
c ea shrink at to ons former dimensions ; and 
that, by repeated stretchings and reheatings, 
degree of fineness could be produced. In this wij 
obtains 50,000 metres from one kilogramme of India. 
rubber, and manufactures 700,000 metres a. day, 
finding a ready demand for the article in 
and England. The superiority of threads produced 
by this means over those cut, is, that they are per. 
fectly round. , 

Rents in AustRALIA.— What most annoys a new 
comer, says a correspondent of the Portsmouth Times, 
is the rate of rent: 2,500/. for a business premises; 
1,200/. for a middling shop; 5/. per week for an 
office, which is a sub-division of a small room, about 
the size of one of those curtained recesses where a 
London merchant retires to wash his hands; 3/. per 
week for a niche in some suburban slum, which is 
termed a sleeping apartment. Yet at those unheard-of 
prices, if you do not answer the advertisement with 
the utmost promptitude, you find another party in 
absolute occupation. I must not omit noticing the 
fabulous price of land, not only in the city, but in the 
remote country. What do you think of 250/. per 
foot, with only a depth of 55 feet. Then, again, as 
to the property in the outlets—such as Phearom, 
Richmond, and St. Kilda—which I may liken to 
Clapham, Richmond, and Windsor—I know that I am 
quite safe in asserting that the prices obtainable in 
the former would outrun by 50 per cent. the fair 
market price of land in those beautiful and fashionable 
localities. Since I came here there was a paddock of 
eight acres at St. Kilda, four miles from town, brought 
into the market, which had been purchased a few 
months before by Mr. Dalgetty, at what was called 
the insane price of 4,000/. Six weeks after the pur- 
chase he refused 12,0007. for the lot, and-within six 
months from the original sale, and before the second 
instalment of the purchase-money féll due, it was 
resold in Messrs. Tennant and Co.’s rooms for the 
prodigious sum of 22,000/. Neither is this a solitary 
ease—I could quote scores—nay, hundreds, of others, 
which, if they would not exactly compare with, would 
tread close on the heels of the justly-celebrated Dal- 
getty paddock. 


THE VENTILATION oF SEWERS.—Fire is the great 
agent that should be employed for the ventilation of 
sewers. Properly applied it must necessarily cause 
the entire destruction of all unhealthy and offensive 
exhalations therefrom. For the ventilation of a given 
extent of sewerage there should be constructed a shaft 
in the most convenient situation, with which. a fur- 
nace should be connected, and so contrived that the 
whole supply of air necessary for the combustion of 
the fuel employed in it would be drawn entirely from 
the sewers to be ventilated. By this arrangement it 
would follow, when the furnace was burning, that the 
draught in all the sewers and drains in connexion with 
it would be in that direction, and consequently the 
escape of gaseous matters at gratings, gullyholes, &c. 
effectually prevented. On this principle it would but 
little signify whether sewers were im a clean or foul 
state, as the constant demands of the furnace would 
keep all the currents of air invariably moving towards 
it when every impurity (no matter ion great) would 
necessarily be destroyed. That an additional impulse 
may be given to the draught, a wind or blowing-fan 
should be ‘placed near the furnace. It may perhaps 
be supposed that the maintenance of constant fires 
(they must be. perpetual) would present a formidable 
impediment to the adoption of such a plan, but a 
moment’s reflection will suffice to show that the fuel 
rie = could be as eonveni used in the pro- 

luction of steam for engine-power a8 under ordinary 
circumstances—K, 
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